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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
A POLITICAL RIDDLE 


RITICISM has sometimes been 
passed upon these editorials as 
being dogmatic and denunciatory. 
The critics probably “have some- 
thing there,” but it must be con- 
fessed that the things that have 
been happening in the last twenty 
years were not such as could be 
written of with complacence or 
even with gentle re- 
monstrance. Consid- 
er: the creation of 
three great dictator- 
ships, with virtually no opposition 
but rather the connivance of the de- 
mocracies; the survival of the most 
dangerous of all the dictatorships, 
with the assistance of Britain and 
America; the tolerance accorded 
Mussolini by those who took him 
to be a mere mountebank; encour- 
agement, financial and _ political, 
given to Hitler by England and by 
us after we had refused it—until 
too late—to Bruening and Schusch- 
nigg; the culmination of ignominy 
and futility at Munich; the pious 
protestation of Britain that she 
would not stand by and see Poland 
perish (remember the battle cry 
“Poland is the Test”?) but in the 


“Dogmatic,” 
Eh? 


end the throwing of Poland to the 
Russian wolves. 

Consider also in our own coun- 
try: the rise to power and its over- 
long possession by one whom we 
welcomed as the savior of our eco- 
nomic system but who “saved” it 
by surrounding himself with its 
enemies; a President elected to of- 
fice for the third time—in contempt 
of a healthy American tradition— 
on his promise that we should fight 
in no foreign war, 
while he had so con- 
trived it that our 
entrance into that 
war should be inevitable; a dema- 
gogue whose all but dictatorial 
power was made palatable to the 
multitudes by a mellifluous voice, 
hypnotic “charm” and a never-fail- 
ing property smile. 

Add to these subjects of discus- 
sion the academic atheism and 
moral nihilism of the “great” uni- 
versities and of the highly articulate 
intelligentsia; the acceptance by the 
bulk of the people of whatever 
method of waging war seemed right 
to the Commander-in-Chief, with 
total disregard of Christian moral 


Dismal 
Résumé 
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principle; the supine acquiescence 
of some of the clergy in all the acts 
of the military class; the use of 
Nazi methods in the conflict with 
Nazism; the criminal carelessness 
at Pearl Harbor, and the consequent 
bluffing and lying to prevent the 
placing of the blame where it be- 
longed. 

But why continue a catalogue 
which if completed would fill the 
pages of a big fat book? Suffice it 
to say that, looking back over the 
things that were done and the devi- 
ous ways of doing them, I am not 
inclined to repent of the vigor with 
which I have written, but to regret 
that the expression of my opinion 
was not more vehement. Several 
times in these pages I have quoted 
the hero of my boyhood, William 
Lloyd Garrison, who said “I am in 
earnest; I will not retreat one inch, 
and I will be heard.” Perhaps also 
I have reminded the reader of the 
command of God to His prophet, 
“Cry out, cease not, lift up thy voice 
like a trumpet,” and the other warn- 
ing, “If the trumpet sound an un- 
certain note who shall gird himself 
for battle?” Too many journalists 
who write for organs of the quality 
class for polite people, are playing 
with words and ideas, backing and 
filling, ignoring fundamental prin- 
ciple or fearing to declare it boldly. 
To that kind of shilly-shallying I 
still prefer what timorous persons 
call dogmatism. Nor is denuncia- 
tion always uncalled for. 

However, I do not forget Chester- 
ton’s witticism, “Almost any day 
now you may hear some man in the 
street, or some fellow at the club, 
uttering the wild blasphemy, ‘I may 
be wrong.’” Not only the man in 
the street or the fellow at the club, 
but the fallible fool in an editorial 
chair. 


Bur as I was saying before I dis- 
tracted myself, I am not now in 
the mood for argument or even for 
self-defense. All that I have said 
about dogmatism is by way of in- 
troducing the fact that there is one 
thing on which I dare not dogma. 
tize; a problem for which I have no 
solution; a question for which | 
have found no answer. 

The question, the riddle, the prob- 
lem is this: why must a decent peo- 
ple like ourselves, and, if we do 
say it, a people who have a not un- 
godly pride in what we have done 
and what we are, why must we, or 
those who speak and act for us, go 
traipsing over the globe, here, there, 
anywhere, to Teheran, to Yalta, to 
London, to Moscow, for the purpose 
of licking the bloody boots of Josef 
Stalin? How comes it that he calls 
the tune while we pay the piper? 
Who and what is he that our Presi- 
dents and our Secretary of State 
must fly—literally—to placate him, 
and failing once, twice, thrice, try, 
try again? What is there about this 
barbarian with the blood of millions 
of victims on his soul, millions of 
Ukrainians, White Russians, Poles, 
Finns, Lithuanians, that we should 
send our top men to placate him? 
In the slang of the day, what has he 
got that we haven’t got? How comes 
it that he can snap his fingers and 
say “Come!” and President Roose- 
velt cometh. “Come again!” and 
President Truman cometh, “Come 
once more!” and Secretary Byrnes 
cometh? Even when 
Stalin makes no Stalin Snaps 
slightest gesture of the Whip 
invitation, not so 
much as the crook of a finger or 
the jerk of a thumb, why do we 
petition for an interview, wait upon 
his convenience, and jump into a 
plane the moment he names the 
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day? Why must honorable Ameri- 
cans sit at his table, submit all night 
long to the barbaric custom of 
drinking toasts in murderous vodka, 
while he, with saturnine shrewd- 
ness, Whispers to the waiter, “make 
mine white wine”? 

More puzzling still, why must we 
in these interviews invariably sur- 
render democratic principles? What 
power has this monster—hypnotic 
or diabolic—which compels us to 
break our word to other nations; to 
make liars and traitors of our- 
selves? “As often as I went among 

men I came back 
And less a man,” said 
Presidents Seneca. Why must 
Jump that ancient aphor- 

ism be forever veri- 
fied when Americans visit Russia? 
We come back with less power, less 
humanity, less honor, less con- 
science, less “face” before the small 
peoples of the world, less democ- 
racy (heaven knows we haven’t 
much to spare) and, in a word, 
with less of all that we value, but 
with more shame, more ignominy 
and less moral influence after every 
visit to Moscow. Why? 


pages Teheran and again be- 
fore Yalta, Stalin let the word 
circulate that he was too busy to 
to come to London or to Washing- 
ton. Was he the only busy man of 
the Big Three? Was Churchill 
dawdling about at cocktail parties 
in Mayfair? Was 
Roosevelt toying 
with his stamp col- 
lection, yawning 
“Ho Hum” and wondering what he 
could do next to ward off ennui? 
Stalin, we were told, was occupied 
with the winning of the war. But 
wasn’t President Roosevelt Com- 
mander in Chief of our army and 


Big Three? 
Big One! 


navy, and didn’t he take his job seri- 
ously? If another Pearl Harbor had 
happened while our chief strategist 
(as he called himself) was being 
photographed smiling and joking 
with Churchill and Stalin at the 
dictator’s summer home on the 
Black Sea, what would the Ameri- 
can people have thought? 

Stalin may have been busy, but 
Roosevelt was not only busy but 
sick. As it turned out, he was sick 
unto death. Anyone who saw him 
in the flesh or on the screen could 
see that he was not long for this 
world. There can be little doubt 
that to a dying man, burdened with 
all the cares and worries of the 
greatest crisis America has ever ex- 
perienced, those comings and go- 
ings did no good. Those who feel 
that his death was a calamity have 
just cause te blame his incompre- 
hensible policy of hastening to what- 
ever spot in Europe or Asia Stalin 
might designate, regardless of time, 
convenience or the condition of his 
health. 


FTER Roosevelt, President Tru- 
man, new to the office, bearing 

the heaviest burden ever laid upon 
the shoulders of a neophyte, went 
flying (with unwarranted risk) to 
Moscow. Returning home, he seems 
to have experienced a momentary 
uprush of reason and common 
sense, for he said, “Never again!” 
We concluded that neither he nor 
any other American 
would make another The 
conciliatory visit to Custom 
the dictator. But Continues 
soon our Secretary 
of State went to London, and when 
that trip proved fruitless, to Mos- 
cow, to bargain with the shrewdest, 
wickedest, wiliest dictator bar none 
that the modern world has seen. 
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One would imagine that Stalin 
“had the Indian sign” on us. Can 
it be that there is some document 
in a top-secret drawer of the ar- 
chives in the Kremlin which some- 
how incriminates us, and that would 
disgrace us if Stalin were to publish 
it? Is that what he holds over our 
head? On second thought, that’s a 
silly notion. But see to what strange 
suspicions we have to resort when 
we are not let in on the secret. An- 
other supposition might be that Mr. 
Roosevelt on the second or third 
trip when his mental powers were 
perhaps waning made embarrass- 
ing commitments and that all our 
chasing over to conciliate the tyrant 
is due to the existence of those com- 
mitments. If that also is a silly 
idea, those of us who feel the igno- 
miny of truckling to Stalin will be 
glad to have a more reasonable solu- 
tion of this otherwise utterly be- 
wildering problem. 


<i 
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Mr. BYRNES EXPLAINS 


HEN Secretary of State Byrnes 

had completed his conferences 
at Moscow he sent word home that 
he was highly satisfied with the re- 
sults. He seemed to be in a jubi- 
lant mood when he stepped off the 
plane. But after reading the text 
of his radio address, his fellow citi- 
zens did not share his jubilation. 
There were of course the usual per- 
functory commendations by pro- 
Administration Democrats in the 
House and the Sen- 
ate, but Congress as 
a whole viewed the 
report with skepti- 
cism. The newspa- 
pers were even more inclined to 
withhold approval. The New York 
World-Telegram said, “This news- 


The Byrnes 
Report 
a Dud 


paper and many Americans fear 
that Mr. Byrnes is kidding himself, 
that he has lost much and gained 
little.” Two top-flight columnists, 
Arthur Krock and George Sokolsky 
(to mention no others) asked em- 
barrassing questions of Mr. Byrnes. 
Krock in The New York Times 
wanted to know: 

“How much will the agreed cre. 
ation of the Far Eastern Council 
hamper the authority of General 
MacArthur to make prompt, impor- 
tant moves that seem to him re- 
quired by existing and suddenly 
arising circumstances? 

“How much of an advance toward 
Balkan government by the consent 
of the governed is represented by 
the Moscow agreement? 

“Why was nothing settled about 
Russia’s activities in Iran and its 
demands on Turkey?” 

Most important of all was Mr. 
Krock’s question: 

“Did not the Moscow Conference 
further establish world rule by the 
Big Three (or Four, or Five) and 
defer much longer the time when 
the United Nations Organization can 
begin to function according to plan 
and on the basis of the equal sov- 


‘ereignty of nations, large and 


small?” 
Finally came the pointed query: 
“What’s all this about the Atomic 
Energy Commission?” 


OKOLSKY, less reserved than 
Krock, openly declared a suspi- 
cion which Krock had only suggest- 
ed. He says point-blank that the 
passage about MacArthur’s position 
in Byrnes’ radio address “does not 
jibe” with the original. Let the 
reader judge. We shall have first 
the original. It makes a mouthful; 
so chew it slowly: 
“If, regarding the implementation 
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of policy decisions of the Far East- 
ern Commission on questions con- 
cerning a change in the regime of 
control, fundamental changes in the 
Japanese constitutional structure, 
and a change in the Japanese Gov- 
ernment as a whole, a member of 
the council disagrees with the Su- 
preme Commander (or his deputy), 
the Supreme Commander will with- 
hold the issuance of orders on these 
questions pending agreement there- 
on in the Far Eastern Commission.” 

And now Mr. Byrnes’ gloss upon 
the original: 

“The authority of MacArthur will 
not be obstructed by the inability of 
the Far Eastern Commission to 
agree on policies or by the inability 
of the Allied Council to agree upon 
the methods of carrying out those 
policies. We were determined to 
assure that the outstanding and effi- 
cient administration set up and exe- 
cuted by MacArthur should not be 
obstructed.” 

Disregarding Mr. Byrnes’ curious- 
ly alien construction “we were de- 
termined to assure that—” and con- 
sidering only what he was trying to 
say, must we not agree with Sokol- 
sky that the two statements contra- 
dict each other? 


IKEWISE in the matter of shar- 

ing the secret of the atomic 
bomb with other nations (especial- 
ly of course Russia) Mr. Byrnes in 
his radio speech spoke of an “ex- 
change of basic scientific informa- 
tion for peaceful purposes.” That 
phrase apparently caught his fancy, 
for he repeated it several times. 
Also he spoke of “the wide exchange 
of scientists and scientific informa- 
tion” and of “the sharing of raw 
materials necessary to the release of 
atomic energy.” He recommended 
that the exchange of information 


should take place step by step, and 
he added that we have declared our 
“willingness to make immediate ar- 
rangements for the exchange of 
basic scientific information for 
peaceful purposes. Much of this 
kind of basic information essential 
to the development of atomic en- 
ergy [he continued] has already 
been disseminated. We shall con- 
tinue to make such information 
available.” 
Naturally those who read that 
address became alarmed. Senator 
Vandenberg rushed to the White 
House to demand assurance from 
the President (who by the way in- 
sists that he and he alone is cus- 
todian of the atomic bomb) that the 
secret would not be 
shared with Russia. 
The President prom- 
ised and then for the 
third time Secretary Byrnes ex- 
plained on the radio that we would 
not reveal the secret. Not that he 
put it so plainly as that. The gentle- 
man seems to have an unconquer- 
able aversion to plain speech. “The 
problem,” he said, “was not how 
atomic energy is produced but how 
it shall be controlled in the interest 
of peace.” Produced or controlled, 
what’s the difference? Does he, or 
does the President, or does anyone, 
imagine that if the Russians learn to 
produce it, we can control their use 
of it? Why will the gentleman not 
understand that what we all fear— 
what we all know—is that no com- 
pact or promise or policy will be 
binding on the Russians? He says 
that in the matter of “the exchange 
of basic scientific information for 
peaceful purposes” (how he cher- 
ishes that phrase!) the Commission 
can “only make recommendations.” 
But what good it would do to “make 
recommendations” to the Russians 


If I Say It 
Three Times 
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he seemed to feel it unnecessary to 
say. Nor did he say what we will 
do if the Commission recommends 
that we surrender the secret to the 
Russians. 


} yee in all the more Mr. Byrnes 
explained, the more he didn’t 
explain. So once again he had to 
reassure Senators Vandenberg and 
Connally in a private conference. 
From London they sent word back 
that they were now at last satis- 
fied. That was on January 8th. 
On January 10th, a cable dispatch 
to The New York Times reported 
that Secretary Byrnes had “ended 
the controversy by announcing that 
no secrets of the bomb would be 
given away without Congressional 
approval.” Why didn’t he say that 
in the first place? 


R myself (if any one cares) I 

have to confess that I question 
not Mr. Byrnes’ ability to speak or 
write English intelligibly, but his 
willingness to let the American peo- 
ple know what he has in his mind, 
or what he actually did at Moscow. 
Why all this ducking and dodging, 
all this ambiguity—not to say du- 
plicity? We are not peasants or 
serfs, or a backward people. We 
are, or we think we are, a democ- 
racy. In our kind of democracy (as 
far from Russian “democracy” as 
Heaven is from Hades) the people 
are supposed to be informed of 
what their government is doing. 
We are not informed. 


O, once again I ask why do our 

public men always bend the 
knee before the ogre in the Krem- 
lin at Moscow, while treating us, 
their own fellow citizens, as if we 
had no right to be told what they 
are doing in our name and by our 


authority? One columnist (I for. 
get at the moment who) has saig 
that the late President Roosevelt 
dearly loved to have a secret to 
guard from the press and the peo- 
ple; that he used to drop little tan. 
talizing hints at his press confer. 
ences and chuckle when the re. 
porters could not 

guess what he was A Boy and 
planning. And, said a Secret 
that columnist, the 
Rooseveltian delight in singing as 
the children do “I know something 
I won’t tell,” has carried over into 
the Truman administration. 

Be the columnist’s theory correct 
or incorrect, one thing is certain, 
the conduct of the international af- 
fairs of a great nation like ours in 
the most difficult times ever known, 
is no child’s play. As a matter of 
fact I find no innocent childlike 
glee in Secretary Byrnes’ bluffing. 
Rather, he seems a bungling diplo- 
mat who imagines himself a slick 
article, and who has been trying 
to hoodwink us all. We should say 
to him, “come clean; speak plainly. 
Tell us what you did at Moscow. 
And no more shenanigan!” 





THE STRIKE EPIDEMIC 


HE attitude of helplessness as- 
sumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the strike situation here at 
home is of a piece with its attitude 
of appeasement abroad. Indecision, 
mental and moral 
cowardice, compro- 
mise degenerating 
into abject surren- 
der, are evident in the one case as 
in the other. It may turn out that 
the conflict between Industry and 
Organized Labor is now as near vi0- 
lence as the conflict between North 


Wanted:A 
Statesman 
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and South in the days of Daniel 
Webster. Unfortunately we have in 
the present emergency no statesman 
of Webster’s caliber, to arise, com- 
mand the attention of the whole 
people, clarify the issue, and with 
courage and eloquence demand that 
the dispute be settled by application 
of the principles of the Constitu- 
tion and of fundamental justice. 
No one at the Capitol or in the 
White House seems to have any 
idea of how the disputes can be 
settled in accordance with law and 
order. In place of statesmanship 
we have the pitiful spectacle of the 
President in a radio address com- 
plaining of Congress to the people, 
and Congress (dominantly of his 
own party) coming back at him 
with a tu quoque. 
Also there is his ir- 
ritating use of the 
oratorical device of 


Why Not 
Try Law 
and Order? 


saying a pleasant 
half-truth as an offset to what is 
wholly true but unpleasant. “We 
have gone a long way,” he said, “in 
getting our workers and factories 


back on a peacetime basis. Men, 
machines and raw materials are al- 
ready back in peacetime production 
in greater numbers and are produc- 
ing more goods than any one of us 
dared to expect a few months ago!” 
Surely a most disingenuous state- 
ment at a moment when strikes 
were spreading like a prairie fire 
over all the land, with hundreds of 
thousands of workers involved in 
walk-outs, millions more threaten- 
ing to leave their work, and in con- 
sequence the post-war production 
which we all hoped would come 
like a flood slowed down to a 
trickle. 

To say that no clean-cut solu- 
tion of the problem is to be found, 
and that therefore neither the Presi- 


dent nor Congress can be blamed; to 
muddle along with the hope that 
we shall in the end muddle through; 
to fall back upon the David Harum 
philosophy, “When things gets to 
their wust they gen’lly takes a 
turn,” is to confess the bankruptcy 
of the democratic form of govern- 
ment and to lend countenance to 
dictatorship. If the Constitution of 
the United States contains no legal 
principle which can be invoked and 
interpreted to solve the present 
problem; if there is not in Ameri- 
can tradition or in American leg- 
islation a means of conciliating 
labor and capital; and especially 
if there are not in our country 
the intelligence and the good will 
required for the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes without strikes, 
walkouts, picketing, intimidation, 
the hurling of epithets back and 
forth, the bloodying of noses, the 
blackening of eyes and the crack- 
ing of skulls; if we have not by this 
time achieved such a degree of civi- 
lization that we can dispense with 
brute force as a means of determin- 
ing whether or not wages shall be 
raised, or which of two rival labor 
organizations shall be authorized to 
do the collective bargaining in a 
given case; if we cannot settle dis- 
putes between employers and em- 
ployees as we settle 

disputes between Are We All 
landlords and ten- Through? 
ants, or between 

creditors and debtors, that is to 
say with peaceful procedure, resort 
to law and the acceptance by liti- 
gants of the decision of the court, 
we had better call it a day, shut up 
shop, take down the sign “American 
Republic,” confess the great Ameri- 
can experiment a failure and con- 
cede the triumph of the dictatorial 
method of keeping the peace. - 





RESIDENT TRUMAN did indeed 

make the gesture of appointing 
a Fact Finding Committee. Gen- 
eral Motors came back at him with 
a full-page advertisement in the 
newspapers asking what facts he 
desired to know: 

“How much Genera! Motors takes 
in each year—how much it pays em- 
ployees— how much it pays to 
stockholders—how much it pays in 
taxes— how much net profit we 
make, and many other facts?” All 
these facts, said the ad, “are plain- 
ly stated in annual reports and 
and quarterly reports, and broad- 
cast to 425,000 stockholders from 
coast to coast—sent to newspapers 
and libraries.” 

Rubbing it in, General Motors re- 
minds the President that “every 
General Motors Annual Statement is 
audited by outside auditors. Simi- 
lar figures are filed with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission.” 
Furthermore, ‘‘the 
Wagner Act lays 
down the rules for 
collective bargain- 
ing, rates of pay, 
hours of work, working condi- 
tions. The obvious fact is that 
the UAW-CIO has gone beyond 
its rights under the law—and is 
reaching not for information but 
for new power—not for a look at 
past figures, but for the power to 
sit in on forecasting and planning 
the future. .. . It leads surely to the 
day when Union bosses, under 
threat of strike, will demand the 
right to tell what we can make, 
when we can make it, where we can 
make it, and how much we must 
charge you—all with an eye on what 
labor can take out of the business, 
rather than on the value that goes 
into the product.” 

If the President or his fact find- 


Finding 
What 
Facts? 
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ers have a potent reply to that king 
of argument, the people will be 
eager to hear it. 


= was a time—far back in 
the days of Pope Leo’s Rerum 
Novarum (1891), when it was neces- 
sary to insist upon the right to 
strike. Those were the days when 
Capital was riding “high, wide and 
handsome,” when labor unions were 
new and weak and of insignificant 
importance. In those days the 
courts were packed with rich men’s 
stooges. The individual laboring 
man had no more chance of justice 
than a Christian martyr before a 
pagan judge in imperial Rome. 
But, “those days are gone forever.” 
We have not only civil courts in 
which the poor man may expect 
justice, but we have courts of arbi- 
tration in which labor is well rep- 
resented. If our courts, municipal, 
state and federal, 
and our boards of Arbitration 
arbitration cannot be As Final 
relied upon to func- 
tion justly, there may still be the 
necessity and hence the right to 
strike. But if that be the case at 
this late stage of our national his- 
tory, again I say our American 
form of government is a failure. 
Yes, assuredly, these are plati- 
tudes. But so are the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule 
and all the Gospel maxims plati- 
tudes. Everybody has heard them, 
everybody accepts them. They are 
old, they are plain, and simple. 
But they will work if given a trial. 
So will the legal and moral princi- 
ples which form the basis of Ameri- 
can law. We have them; we know 
what they are; why don’t we use 
them? Why doesn’t someone in 
public life, preferably someone at 
the top or near the top, proclaim 
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those principles and apply them to 
the labor-capital problem? Why 
does not someone having the ear of 
the whole people arouse the coun- 
try to a sense of the danger of these 
insensate industrial disputes? 

The answer generally given is 
“Politics,’’ “Elections,” “1948,” 
“Thirteen million labor votes.” “To 
offer that explanation of the supine- 
ness of our statesmen is to impute 
to them not only 
cowardice but trea- 
son. Any politician 
more concerned with 
being returned to Congress, or to 
the White House, than he is about 
helping his country in an emer- 
gency, foreswears himself when he 
takes the oath of office. So, there 
remain the alternatives: either our 
public men lack brains, or they lack 
“guts.” 


Sinister 
Suspicion? 


st may be a third possibil- 
ity. The brains and the “guts” 
being present, faith may be lacking. 
It is being said that some labor 
leaders and politicians do not re- 


gret industrial disturbances. Left- 
ists, fellow travelers and others 
Communistically inclined have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the 
American system is 
obsolete. They want 
something different. 
What they want is 
—in greater or lesser degree—Com- 
munism. The seed-ground for 
Communism is unrest, riot, anar- 
chy. The innovators therefore look 
with complacence upon the form of 
civil war now raging in our land. 
They hope for the worst. We need 
a statesman who will speak to them 
as Cicero spoke to Catiline, as Web- 
ster spoke to Hayne, and not like 
Bottom, who said, “I will roar you 
as gently as any suckling dove.” 


No Brains, 
No “Guts”? 


Dogmatism and denunciation may 
therefore be not so bad after all. 
Complacence, compromise, timidity 
in the face of great evils may ruin 
the Republic. 


ss 
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FOOTNOTE TO PEARL HARBOR 


HAD intended to make in this 
number of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 

a summary with comment upon the 
Pearl Harbor investigation. But as 
I write the investigation is still in 
progress. It has gone on with some 
short intermissions and one long 
vacation for three months. By pres- 
ent appearances it may run on for 
thirty years, three hundred years, 
or until the atom bomb falls on 
Washington. Be it remembered 
that there had already been three 
voluminous reports (on one of 
which we had our say in October) 
and that when the records of the 
present inquiry are all in and added 
to those that went 
before, they will Choked 
reach in a straight With 
line from here to Information 
Honolulu. They may 
as well then be gathered up and 
dropped into the crater of Kilauea. 
Defenders of the Administration 
and guardians of the Roosevelt 
reputation say that all those reports 
and all this mass of evidence prove 
nothing against him. But that was 
the intention—to prove nothing. 
“The people want an inquiry,” the 
investigators said, “and we will give 
them such an inquiry as they never 
could have dreamed of. We will 
overwhelm them, smother them 
with records. We will bury them 
under tons upon tons of evidence. 
We will keep the d——- thing run- 
ning on and on until the people be- 
come bored and cry ‘Stop it! Stop 
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it! and in the end we shall say, ‘See! 
your suspicions of the impeccable 
and infallible commander in chief 
of the army and navy at the time of 
the disaster were unfounded.’” And 
the people, stupe- 
fied with excess of 
irrelevant informa- 
tion will say, “Well, 
yes, we suppose he was blameless.” 

Not all however will come to that 
conclusion. To some it will be ob- 
vious that the mass of stuff was 
purposely piled up to hide the truth. 
Some who scrutinized the evidence 
closely day after day in search of 
an answer to a few simple questions 
will continue to ask, “who ordered 
the fleet into the narrow confines 
of that little harbor? By whose or- 
ders was it kept there? Why was 
the Admiral who remonstrated re- 
moved? Who was it that ordered 
half the Pacific Fleet into the At- 
lantic, to convoy ships before we 
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got into the war? Who in the last 
analysis, having the ultimate re. 
sponsibility, failed to see that the 
decoded Japanese radio messages 
were sent to Pearl Harbor? Who 
failed to check up to make sure 
that they had been received and 
acted upon? Who? Who? Who? 

The conclusion is plain. The plan 
of the inquiry was not to give the 
people relevant information but to 
conceal it. Shrewd citizens have 
discovered that fact 
already. Others will 
learn of it after 
thirty or fifty or a 
hundred years. Some 
time the blame will be properly 
placed. Meanwhile suspicions con- 
tinue. The one suspicion that will 


Not All the 
People All 
the Time 


continue longest, grow strongest and 
remain final in history is that the 
Commander in Chief who fancied 
himself a Master Strategist is the 


man. 





BIRDS WILL FLY NORTH AGAIN 


By JoHN RICHARD MORELAND 


OW when the snowflakes—like small tufts of wool— 
Bring to your mind, vexed with the skies of gray, 
A tinge of sadness, look! how beautiful 
Winter can make drab roads of yesterday. 
Let not your heart be grieved because you love 
The sea-blue skies, larks and the yellow sun, 
Or April boughs with promised fruits thereon;— 
Grant earth a respite till new strength is won. 


When night blots out the colors of the west, 
Bringing rude winds that harrow and blow cold, 
You welcome sleep-time with its meed of rest;— 
Then if gray hours but prelude hours of gold, 

If grass grows greener when the snow has lain, 
Be patient heart . . . birds will fly north again. 


ON HEARING DEBUSSY’S “THE SUNKEN CATHEDRAL” 


By HorTENSE BRANT 


yt upon a bluff at sunset hour 
And watched the huge waves slowly wash its side; 
I waited for a legend to re-flower 

The moment the red sun should touch the tide. 
And in the stillness, ah, I heard the bells 

That called good men to worship long ago, 
And then I quivered to great organ swells 

Intoning a chorale’s sonorous flow. 
The little bells, above the organ’s might, 

Were mingling with the great bell’s pealing cry— 
Breathless, I listened in the coming night 

As the chorale re-echoed . . . like a sigh. 
At length, the great bell gave one muffled tone... . 
Then, God and I in darkness were alone. 










T= General Assembly of the 
United Nations has just con- 
vened to consider, among other 
serious problems, the Arab-Jewish 
controversy over Palestine. Presi- 
dent Truman has already expressed 
himself in favor of the Jews, thus 
throwing the influence of America 
to that side. In November he made 
public a letter he wrote on last 
August 31st to Prime Minister 
Attlee, in which he urged that 
100,000 Jews be admitted to Pales- 
tine at once. In December, both the 
United States Senate and the House 
passed a resolution to the effect 
that the American government 
should use its good offices with 
Great Britain to permit unrestricted 
entry of Jews into Palestine for the 
purpose of establishing a national 
home. 

These are the latest of the many 
such efforts made by American poli- 
ticians in answer to England’s 
White Paper of 1939. In this docu- 
ment London announced that immi- 
gration of Jews into Palestine 
would be banned after March 31, 
1944. It stirred many Jews of 
America to make an appeal to the 
President of the United States— 
then Franklin D. Roosevelt. Ac- 
cording to Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner of New York, the President 
agreed to intervene on behalf of the 
Jews (although later, after a con- 
ference with Ibn Saud, head of 
Saudi Arabia, he appeared to have 
grown cool to the project). On 
March 27, 1941, the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency announced the es- 
tablishment of the American Pales- 
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tine Committee, with the purpose of 
preparing Palestine for “large scale” 
Jewish immigration. It was a com- 
mittee of no mean political influ. 
ence. Senator Wagner accepted the 
chairmanship, saying that he was 
“looking forward to the day when 
the Jewish Commonwealth will take 
its rightful place among the free 
nations of a peaceful world.” (Co- 
chairman with him was Senator 
Charles L. McNary. Among the 
members were Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude A. 
Wickard. 

The Committee won many more 
powerful adherents in the Ameri- 
can government. On December 4, 
1942, sixty-three senators and one 
hundred eighty-one representatives 
went on record as supporting what 
they called America’s “declared and 
traditional policy” of furthering a 
Jewish nation in Palestine. Among 
them were the majority and minor- 
ity leaders of both House and Sen- 
ate. On February 8, 1944—about 
one month before England’s White 
Paper of 1939 would go into effect 
and thus stop the immigration of 
Jews into Palestine—a bi-partisan 
drive started before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, with Demo- 
cratic Leader McCormack and Re- 
publican Leader Martin both argu- 
ing the case of the Jews. They were 
supporting a resolution in favor of 
the entry of Jews into Palestine and 
its final reconstruction into a “free 
and democratic Jewish Common- 
wealth.” 

So vigorously had the American 
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government thus encouraged this 
movement that the Zionists have 
been heartened to make rugged 
statements about their plans. Doc- 
tor Abba Hillel Silver, chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
American Zionist emergency coun- 
cil, at a hearing of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, said, “The 
Jewish people must be permitted 
and helped to develop their home- 
land in Palestine in such a way as 
. to be able to drain off, in a relative- 
ly short time, two or three million 
Jews from the crowded and eco- 
nomically tensioned centers of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe.” Doctor 
Chaim Weizmann, the leading spirit 
of the Jewish Agency, wrote, “The 
Arabs must be clearly told that the 
Jews will be encouraged to settle in 
Palestine,” where they will estab- 
lish “a state of their own.” He 
added, “If any Arabs do not wish to 
remain in a Jewish state, every 
facility will be given them to trans- 
fer to one of the many and vast 
Arab countries.” 

American sympathy with the 
movement headed by such able and 
fervent leaders as these was given 
impetus during the war by the per- 
secution of the Jews at the hands 
of the Nazis. But the movement it- 
self has an ancient origin. It goes 
back—dimly—to Moses, who led the 
“children of Israel” from their per- 
secution in Egypt to the land of 
their ancestry. This was the birth 
of a nation. After many vicissi- 
tudes, including, on the one hand, 
the construction of the first Temple 
at Jerusalem by David and Solo- 
mon, and, on the other hand, the 
captivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
many of them were again restored 
to “the promised land” under the 
headship of Zorobabel. They be- 
gan the reconstruction of the Tem- 
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ple, which had been destroyed by 
the Babylonians fifty years before. 
It again fell into ruins and was 
again restored, this time by Nehe- 
mias under Persian benevolence. 
Still another such cycle of decay 
opened, and was closed by Esdras, 
who revived the old glories of the 
Temple. Then began the domina- 
tion of the West. Under Hellenic 
rule, the dispersion of the Jews was 
expanded. Antiochus Epiphanes, a 
political off-shoot of Alexander the 
Great, was partly responsible. He 
set up a statue of Jupiter in the 
Temple, commanded the sacrifice 
of swine on the altar, destroyed the 
sacred books, and drove the faith- 
ful to the mountains. And yet again 
the Jews fought their way back un- 
der the leadership of the Machabees, 
who cleansed the temple and guid- 
ed their people, until the invasions 
of the Romans. These new enemies 
killed thousands of Jews and sold 
other thousands into slavery. They 
plundered the Temple, but still once 
more a chief arose from Zion— 
Herod the Great—who conciliated 
the Romans, was made king, and 
rebuilt the Temple into a magnifi- 
cent structure. Then came the 
crash of the finale. The Jews re- 
belled against the Romans and were 
defeated. Jerusalem fell. The Tem- 
ple was destroyed, a.p. 70. The 
Jewish state vanished and has never 
again been restored. Soon after- 
ward, Jews were forbidden even to 
enter the Holy City. Then, almost 
two thousand years passed, and 
there were only fifty thousand Jews 
in all of Palestine. 

During these two millenniums, 
however, the dream of a Jewish 
state remained vivid. In the early 
centuries of the Christian era, the 
Talmud was completed. It has no 
immediate bearing on a _ political 
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state of the kind now being contem- 
plated, but it gave to the scattered 
Jews a common point of contact. 
With the Old Testament, it was 
their spiritual capital and empha- 
sized the antiquity of their tradi- 
tions. For about a thousand years 
of the Christian era, they even had 
an Exilarch—Prince of the Exiles— 
the glories of whose office are de- 
scribed by Disraeli in his novel 
Alroy. Their restoration to Zion 
was sung by poets like Juda 
Halevi and Solomon ibn Gabirol. It 
was promised by claimants to the 
Messiahship, like Sabbatai Zevi. 
And the credulity of thousands of 
followers attests to their nostalgia. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, 
the dream seemed to be coming true 
when England was vying with 
France for the control of the Le- 
vant. English statesmen, including 
Disraeli, envisioned a Jewish state 
in Palestine under the influence of 
London as a means of defending the 
route to India. The vision enlarged 
with the building of the Suez Canal. 
It was brought into clear focus 
when the first international Zionist 
congress convened at Basle in 1897. 
In appreciable numbers, Jews be- 
gan to immigrate into Palestine. 
They bought property through the 
Jewish National Fund. In America, 
they were aided by an organization 
led by Mr. L. D. Brandeis, later Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme 
Court. And then, after the first 
World War began, their dreams 
seemed to break into reality when, 
in 1917, the British foreign secre- 
tary Lord Balfour, wrote to Lord 
Rothschild, that the Cabinet had 
approved “the establishment in Pal- 
estine of a national home for the 
Jewish people.” Britain’s allies 
agreed, Woodrow Wilson express- 
ing emphatic approval. In 1919 the 
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Supreme Council of the Allies made 
Palestine a mandate of Great Brit. 
ain, with the understanding that the 
Balfour Declaration should be put 
into effect. 

The Jews took all this at face 
value. Thousands of them, special- 
ly from Europe, poured into the 
Holy Land, their population there 
increasing about a thousand per 
cent, from 50,000 to a half million, 
Land that they purchased had in- 
creased, since 1918, from 180 square 
miles to more than a thousand, or 
over one-third the arable land of all 
Palestine. Many of them congre- 
gated in the cities, chiefly Jerusa- 
lem, Jaffa, and Haifa. They virtu- 
ally founded the all-Jewish town of 
Tel Aviv. They opened towns and 
factories. With Jewish capital and 
under Jewish management, they 
established almost a thousand large 
industries—among them, the Pales- 
tine Electric Corporation, which 
furnishes light and power to an ex- 
tended district. For the education 
of their children, they built a num- 
ber of schools. They organized 
technical and agricultural institu- 
tions. In 1925 they opened the 
doors—Balfour himself honoring 
the inauguration—of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. They en- 
couraged the use of Hebrew as the 
national language. The children of 
Israel were once more shaking off 
their bondage and prospering in the 
Promised Land. 

With this history in view— 
stressed a thousand-fold by the re- 
cent persecution of the Jews in Eu- 
rope—it is with reluctance and 
trepidation that a denial of Jewish 
aspirations can be expressed. But 
many Jews themselves are opposed 
to this movement on the ground of 
its probable harm to Judaism; wit- 
ness the recently organized Ameri- 
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can Council for Judaism. Witness 
also Rabbi Berger’s new book, The 
Jewish Dilemma, which emphasizes 
the spiritual aspect of Judaism, as 
opposed to the political aspect of 
Zionism. 

The Arabs, moreover, have their 
side—a side that is not being heard 
in America. 

For the first time in their history, 
the various and far-scattered Arab 
peoples were united, thirteen cen- 
turies ago, by a common bond— 
Islam. At that time Palestine was 
part of the Byzantine empire. It 
was Christian, not Jewish. It was 
taken from Christians by Moham- 
medans. Under Omar, the Arabs 
besieged Jerusalem, 627 a.p. The 
Christian commander, Sophronius, 
surrendered. At the suggestion of 
the conqueror, the two leaders then 
made a search for the ruins of what 
Omar called “the Mosque of David,” 
the Temple that had so often been 
destroyed and rebuilt— and last 
razed by the Romans in A. b. 70. 

As the story is told by Shams ed 
Din es Suyuti, the two commanders 
—the Christian and the Mohamme- 
dan—found the ancient site with 
difficulty. “They came to the Noble 
Sanctuary of the Holy City’—so 
goes the legend—‘“and reached its 
gate, called the Gate of Mohammed. 
Now the rubbish which was then all 
about the Noble Sanctuary had set- 
tled on the steps of this gate, so that 
it even came out into the street when 
the gate opened, and it had accumu- 
lated so greatly on the steps as al- 
most to reach up to the ceiling of 
the gateway.” 

The Christian said to the Moslem, 
“It is impossible to proceed and en- 
ter, except crawling on hands and 
knees.” 

“Even on hands and knees be it,” 
answered the Moslem. 
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And thus they entered. It was a 
place from which all traces of the 
Jew had been so wiped out that 
nothing but a rubbish heap re- 
mained. To Omar and all other 
Mohammedans it was a place of 
special adoration. There lies the 
Holy Rock. There, so the Prophet 
Mohammed declared, one prayer is 
better than a thousand elsewhere. 
He prayed there. He ascended from 
there to heaven on the back of El 
Burak, the sacred steed, which left 
the imprint of its hoof. An angel 
kept the rock from following the 
Prophet to heaven, and the mark of 
the angel’s hand is there. At the 
last day, the holy Kaaba of Mecca 
will come there, and there Gabriel 
will blow his trumpet. Allah’s 
throne will be there, and there the 
Faithful will assemble. 

After Omar’s conquest, a mosque 
arose near the spot and bore his 
name. Since his day—except for a 
short time during the Crusades 
when Christians re-possessed the 
land—this Holy Place has been in 
the hands of Arabs. 

To them, the glory of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and of all the 
Prophets of the Old Testament 
means as much as to the Jews. 
They differ under this head upon 
but one point. Islam looks upon 
Jesus Christ as the greatest of the 
Prophets, with the exception of Mo- 
hammed. It therefore sees in every- 
thing connected with the life and 
death of the Savior a heritage of 
Mohammedanism. So the Moslem 
regards all of Palestine as sacred 
soil. In worship, the knee not only 
of millions of Jews but also of fif- 
teen times as many Mohammedans 
bends to this shrine. 

Spiritually this land is immense; 
physically it is tiny. It is about as 
large as Vermont. The cultivable 
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area is a little more than that of 
Delaware. There is a limit to the 
number of people it can support. 
At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the population was a little 
over a half million, of which less 
than ten per cent were Jews, an- 
other ten per cent Christians, and 
the great remainder were chiefly 
Mohammedans. 

In spite of differences in religion 
and even in view of the increasing 
pressure of population, the Moham- 
medans have always been tolerant 
of the Jews—that is, until 1920. In 
the medieval period, when the Jews 
were expelled from the countries of 
western Europe, the Moslems wel- 
comed them. In large numbers the 
outcasts made their way to north- 
ern Africa and the Levant. In Tur- 
key they were specially favored. 
Their good fortune is illustrated in 
the life of Joseph Nasi, who organ- 
ized a haven for his people at 
Tiberias under the protection of 
Islam. He served as the represen- 
tative of the Sultan in negotiations 
with western rulers. He was made 
Duke of Naxos. A similar figure 
rose recently in the person of Theo- 
dore Harzl, founder of Zionism. He 
won the ear of the Sultan, who 
agreed to grant to the Jews a charter 
in the Holy Land. Although over 
Europe the Star of David has been 
splashed with the blood of po- 
groms, over the Levant it has shone 
brilliantly in the arms of the Cres- 
cent. 

The peace of this conjunction was 
broken by the militancy of modern 
Zionism. Three years after the 
Balfour Declaration, or by the time 
of the Easter Sunday riots of 1920, 
the Mohammedans were growing 
alarmed at the steady increase of 
Jewish immigration. When Balfour 
wrote his famous letter, there were 
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about 50,000 Jews in Palestine, 
This number swelled to 85,000 by 
1922. In 1932 alone, 10,000 Jews 
moved in. In 1933—30,000. In 
1934-—40,000. In 1935—over 60,- 
000. Later, when the British goy- 
ernment cut the quota down, they 
were smuggled into the country in 
numbers that are not known. The 
Arab saw that the streets of the 
cities were being crowded with Jews. 
In the market, he began to feel the 
pressure of increasing Jewish com- 
petition. He awoke to the fact that 
mile after mile of cultivable land 
was going into Jewish hands. He 
found himself elbowed from his 
mihrab by thousands of foreigners 
performing rites different from his 
own. 

Against further encroachment, 
the Ulema, or the spiritual leaders 
of the Mohammedan world, took 
their stand. The Ulema of Al 
Azhar at Cairo, the leading Moham- 
medan theological institution of the 
world, appealed to leaders in all 
Moslem countries to protect Arab 
Palestine. And their word has 
gone out to the millions of the 
Faithful. 

Eloquent spokesmen have re- 
sponded. Ibn Saud, head of Saudi 
Arabia, told St. John Philby that 
his Saud would intervene in behalf 
of the Palestine Arabs, and he wrote 
a letter to President Roosevelt 
elaborating his position. In a later 
personal conference, he seemed to 
convince the American President of 
the justice of the Arab cause. 

Musm Bey el Alami, Palestine 
delegate to the Pan-Arab League, 
recently said that an impartial 
committee from the United Na- 
tions should study the question of 
whether Palestine could support 
additional immigration, and if more 
Jews were to be admitted, they 
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should also be admitted to all the 
United Nations at the same time. 
He criticized the Jews for segregat- 
ing themselves in “water-tight Jew- 
ish communities” and for refusing 
“to disassociate their political aims 
from what they describe as a hu- 
manitarian issue”; that is, for using 
their plight in Europe as a means 
of furthering their political ambi- 
tions. 

Prime Minister Nokrashi Pasha 
of Egypt accused the Jews of try- 
ing to “rob” the Arabs of their Holy 
Land, but he promised that the 
Pan-Arab League would prevent 
this “offense to Islam.” 

Abdul Rahman Azzam Bey, Sec- 
retary General of the Arab League, 
charged that the United States Sen- 
ate, which has just declared itself 
for free Jewish immigration into 
Palestine, was “unduly interfering.” 
He added that, “if the Senate wants 
to help Zionists, they should not do 
so at the expense of others. . . . He 
who wants to give charity must give 
of his own property.” 

In Washington, four ministers of 
Arab states—Mahmoud Hassan of 
Egypt, Ali Jamdat of Iraq, Doctor 
Nazem Al-Koudsi of Syria, and 
Doctor Charles Malik of Lebanon— 
called at the State Department to 
present a memorandum in opposi- 
tion to additional Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine as proposed by 
President Truman. | 

But there has been more than 
talk. The Arab League Council de- 
cided on December 2d to boycott 
all Zionist industry and thus de- 
stroy Jewish trade in Palestine, this 
decision to take effect on January 1, 
1946. It is feared by the Jews that. 
such a step will ruin many a long 
established business enterprise. 

Even the lower classes among 
the Arabs have risen in resentment. 
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Bloody street fights have broken 
out between large numbers of Arabs 
and Jews. Riots have occurred in 
Egypt and Tripolitania, as well as 
in Palestine, where the situation 
grew so alarming that a general cur- 
few was declared by the British” 
government, to cover certain sec- 
tions between Tel Aviv and Haifa. 
There, all persons were ordered to 
remain indoors from 5:30 Pp. M. to 
5:30 a. M. Plowshares are being 
beaten into swords, and pruning 
hooks into spears. 

Over this problem the General 
Assembly of the United Nations can 
justly come to but one set of con- 
clusions. It is just as unfair for 
the United States to force immi- 
grants upon Palestine as it is for 
an Arab state to force immigrants 
upon America. True, the Jews of 
Europe are in misery. But as de- 
plorable as the fact is, it remains 
that almost all other Europeans, 
America’s friends as well as foes, 
are in the same plight. True also, 
the Jews there have been the object 
of special persecution, but America 
fought and won a desperate war to 
bring that to an end. It can now be 
safely assumed that, as long as 
America remains the strongest na- 
tion in the world, the European 
Jews can expect protection against 
such injustices as were inflicted by 
the Nazis. If these Jews must leave 
Europe, they may find agreeable 
places elsewhere than in Pales- 
tine; in East Africa, for example, 
which was the territory favored by 
the Jewish Territorial Organization 
headed by the playwright, Israel 
Zangwill. If no place can be found 
suitable, then all countries should 
share the burden of immigration; 
it should not be laid upon Palestine 
alone. If Jews continue to settle in 
Palestine against the will of the 
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Arabs, then the United States, or 
Great Britain, or Russia—or all 
three—will have to maintain an 
army there to protect them against 
an offended and aroused Islam. 
When the army is withdrawn, the 
new nation will vanish into another 
chapter of history, to lie with the 
other scrolls that tell of the king- 
doms of the Jews. 

The Arab-Jewish problem is rep- 
resented in an impressive drama 
on Friday evenings in Jerusalem. 
Outside the pale of the Haram esh 
Sherif (the Place of the Temple), 
the Jews gather at the Wailing 
Wall. Their leader chants, “For the 
palace that lies desolate,” and the 
response sounds from the congrega- 
tion, “We sit in solitude and 
mourn.” And so the litany pro- 
ceeds: 


“For the temple that is destroyed, 


For the walls that are overthrown, 

For our majesty that is departed, 

For our great men who lie dead, 

For the precious stones that are 
burned, 

For the priests that have stumbled, 

For our kings who have despised 
Him, 

We sit in solitude and mourn.” 


The very antiquity of this resigna- 
tion bespeaks its perpetuity. It has 
outlived monuments reared to kings 
long forgotten. But its melap. 
choly strikes the heart. The littl 
group at the Wall are wailing on 
behalf of the ten million Jews scat. 
tered throughout the world. So ap. 
pealing is their litany that the sep. 
timentalism of America has been 
stirred to its depths. 

But Americans do not hear the 
Moslem muezzins who mount to the 
top of the minarets inside the walls 
and chant their calls to prayer: 
“Allah is most great . . . no god but 
Allah. ... Mohammed is the apostle 
of Allah . . . come to prayer... to 
security. Allah is most great. There 
is no god but Allah.” It has sound- 
ed on the air of Palestine for thir- 
teen centuries. Today, two hundred 
and fifty million Mohammedans 
listen—from Casablanca to Cairo, 
from Albania through India to the 
Philippines. These are the people, 
who, as Carlyle says, “have stood 
by their Faith . . . believing it 
wholly, fronting time with it and 
Eternity with it.” And if Zionism 
imposes a political state on their 
Holy Land, a cataclysm of blood 
will begin again to drench the earth. 
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EUROPE AFTER WORLD WAR II 
A Historian’s Analysis 


By Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


most glaring characteristics 
of the new Europe are the dis- 
appearance of anything one might 
call Central Europe in the political 
sense and the startling rise of Soviet 
power. For the first time in his- 
tory the East meets the West, ter- 
ritorially at least. British and 
American soldiers are facing the 
stalwart fighters of the Red Army 
and its Czech and Yugoslav sub- 
sidiaries which have undergone a 
complete Gleichschaltung,—organi- 
zational assimilation. From _ the 
Danish Island of Bornholm, along 
the boundaries of Holstein, Han- 
over, Thuringia, Bohemia, across 
Austria and Istria runs the new 
“asbestos wall” which leaves two 
small enclaves in the form of some 
districts in Berlin and Vienna to 
the Atlantic Powers. The old geo- 
politic formula, “The neighbor of 
my neighbor is my friend,” which 
so frequently brought about co- 
operation between the East and the 
West against the unruly Middle 
has lost its unifying power. Europe 
as we knew it, is no more. An en- 
tirely new chapter in the history of 
alliances and power combinations 
begins. 

The new frontiers of the Soviet 
Power include places in Central 
Europe which have deeply influ- 
enced the culture and civilization of 
the Western World: Vienna, the 
Old Capital of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and the residence of the Swiss- 
French Habsburgs; Dresden, home 
of famous china; Prague, seat of the 


oldest university of the Empire; 
Wittenberg, birthplace of the Ref- 
ormation; Saxony, which bears the 
name of Britain’s invaders; Weimar, 
Jena and Leipzig, centers of German 
learning. The Soviet domain adds 
directly 22 million people to the 
USSR and there are 96 million 
more protégés; the annexed terri- 
tories, spheres of influence and 
units of military administration 
have thus a population equaling 
that of the United States in 1900, 
with a grand total for the whole 
realm from Weimar to the Big 
Diomede amounting to almost 280 
million people with a yearly in- 
crease of approximately 6 million. 
If we take the map of all of Eurasia 
we will see that the Atlantic Powers 
have merely a foothold on the Con- 
tinent in the West—nothing more. 
Thirteen European capitals are in 
the power sphere of the USSR. 
There are certain features left 
which remind us of the years prior 
to 1939. There are still “Haves” 
and “Have-Nots” and they are the 
same ones as before; but the dif- 
ference between them is even more 
marked. Germany with her im- 
mense material losses and her mil- 
lions of refugees from foreign coun- 
tries (Germans as well as non-Ger- 
mans) is more of a Have-Not than 
ever and thus a potential prey to 
destructive ’isms. It will be as dif- 
ficult for Austria to get along eco- 
nomically as it was before; Allied 
bombs, Russian depredations and 
thousands of refugees make her case 
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desperate. Hungary has, moreover, 
to pay a heavy load of reparations, 
and Bulgaria will not get her access 
to the Aegean. There is not the 
slightest indication that Italy with 
her tremendous pressure of popula- 
tion will see her problem solved; 
as a defeated country, she will cer- 
tainly not receive any new colonies. 
Rather the contrary will happen. 

Czecho-Slovakia (hyphenated and 
minus Carpatho-Ruthenia) will 
have more “living space” through 
the exile of 3,800,000 of her Ger- 
man- and Hungarian-speaking citi- 
zens. Yugoslavia will gain by de- 
portations and territorial increases. 
Rumania will be in a similar situa- 
tion. With Poland it remains to be 
seen whether she will survive her 
wholesale transportation to a west- 
ern site. France will probably over- 
come her shock and remain as un- 
derpopulated and as relatively opu- 
lent as ever. 

But the alignment of “Haves” 
and “Have-Nots” will go new ways. 
Germany as an independent power 
has been eliminated. Nobody is go- 
ing to listen to the woes of Hun- 
gary. The smaller states will have 
little choice in their policies. Not 
even England can act forcefully 
without American backing. The 
fact that so many old injustices 
have been perpetuated means ac- 
tually very little. Europe has been 
“simplified.” 

With the “Big Three” dominat- 
ing the desolate battlefield called 
“Europe” and dictating the peace we 
should, nevertheless, not forget that 
their unity is of a precarious nature 
(the cruel lessons of history mili- 
tate against the hope of lasting 
coalitions) and that the human ele- 
ment, curiously enough, may still 
count. It is against all laws of 


logic to drive populations from 
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thinly to thickly settled regions ang 
this is precisely what is happening 
now. Poles migrate from Eastery 
to Western Poland. Germans are 
driven from Czechoslovakia andj 
Silesia to Saxony, the most densely 
populated territory in Europe. Slo. 
venes and Croats have fled to Aus- 
tria, Serbs to Italy. Rumanian; 
from Bessarabia stream to Mol- 
davia. Polish Jews try desperately 
to reach Austria and Bavaria, 
Lithuanians and Latvians have 
reached the Rhine. Polish soldiers 
are returning to England. Esto- 
nians cling to their Swedish exile. 
Karelians have found a haven in 
Finland. 

This is a paradoxical situation 
which bodes ill. The situation is 
naturally worse in Germany which 
is today just one enormous cordon 
insanitaire without administrative 
unity, without hope for a govern- 
ment, without hope for a peace. 
There is at the present moment no- 
where anything resembling a real 
peace conference in sight where 
both, victors and vanquished, are 
represented—the first time in his- 
tory that a war ends without true 
peace as a tangible hope—and there 
is not the slightest probability that 
a freely elected German government 
would sign the stipulations of the 
Potsdam Agreement. There will be 
no signatures and no legality. Any 
German politician who would agree 
to the signing away of about thirty 
per cent of German territory would 
end up with a deep gash from ear 
to ear. Only a Quisling govern- 
ment imposed either by Russia or 
the Allies in joint agreement might 
force such a step. Then all demo- 
cratic principles would be betrayed. 
Of course, we can say that they 
might as well be, because democracy 
in Europe is dead—as a doornail. 
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Already Harold Laski has empha- 
sized the fact that a parliamentary 
system is possible only in countries 
with a two-party system and a com- 
mon basic ideology. Yet these 
distinguishing marks are conspicu- 
ously absent in almost all Euro- 
pean nations and it can be said 
without danger of refutation that 
democracy thrived outside of Swit- 
zerland in the Northwest European 
monarchies only where the crown 
proved to be a unifying, balancing 
and modifying factor. Yet monar- 
chy, as a political principle, has few 
chances in the modern world—just 
because another type of one-man 
rule, dictatorship, dominates the 
scene and dislikes deeply its medi- 
eval competitor. The generals, mar- 
shals and generalissimos of Russia, 
France, Spain, Yugoslavia, Portu- 
gal, as well as the ci-devant medal- 
bedecked leaders of Germany and 


Italy, are and were more opposed 
to monarchy than the Nation or the 


New Republic. General de Gaulle’s 
Le fil de 'epée (Paris, 1932), dedi- 
cated to Marshal Pétain, does not 
sound like a paean to democracy 
(to put it very mildly). It is most 
logical to expect that conditions in 
Italy now after a lost war, must be 
worse than in the early days of Fas- 
cism or even in Mussolini’s Repub- 
blica Sociale Italiana, but the masses 
rarely reason. Sooner or later they 
will draw comparisons. 

If efforts to establish democracy 
lead to much lower standards than 
those offered by tyranny the masses 
will reject democracy. Freedom is 
by and large a demand of the rich 
and highly educated. There is un- 
fortunately also a certain efficiency 
in tyranny which free democracies 
cannot copy. Democratic efficiency 
in wartime is often nothing other 
than the ability to turn swiftly to- 
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talitarian and drop in the fraction 
of a second, basic constitutional 
liberties. The “dictator” of the Ro- 
man Republic was strictly an emer- 
gency appointment, a war job. But 
Europe (and America) from now 
on will live in a permanent emer- 
gency. And more territory is to- 
day under dictatorial rule and 
control than even in 1939, not to 
mention 1932. 

A new totalitarian wave in Ger- 
many is certain to come, not only 
for the very simple reason that the 
economic problems created by the 
Nazis and the Allies can only be 
approached by a strong, “planned” 
regime, but also because the reac- 
tion to the West must necessarily 
take the form of a mass movement 
with hatred and lust for revenge as 
its driving force. It still depends 
on circumstances whether the revul- 
sion against the Russian methods of 
occupation will make a rise of Com- 
munism psychologically impossible 
and bring about a new Nazism with 
a different, preferably “democratic” 
label to take its place. But it 
should not be forgotten that the 
Russian Communists always took 
great care to avoid any denunciation 
of National-Socialism which they 
constantly called “Fascism” or “Hit- 
lerism,” but never by its real name. 
A coalition of national and in- 
ternational socialism could easily 
be imagined. The wholesale de- 
struction of German property by 
looting, bombing and demolition 
squads has prepared the geographic 
heart of Europe for more socialism. 
Those who “have not” always want 
to “share.” America no less than 
Britain is a pioneer of European 
proletarianization. And once the 
red flags of Communism and Nazism 
stand at the Rhine not only is 
Europe lost but Britain as well as 
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America will then soon face the 600 
well organized millions between 
Brest and Vladivostok. 

There are disappointed Germans 
such as the German Jews and half- 
Jews, the underground workers and 
other anti-Nazis. To these must be 
added millions of non-Germans— 
the Poles at home, the Serbs, the 
Slovaks, the German-speaking Bo- 
hemians and Moravians, the Esto- 
nians, Latvians and Lithuanians, 
the Galician Ukrainians, the Monte- 
negrins—nations as well as indi- 
viduals; the kings of Greece and 
Yugoslavia, the millions of exiled 
Poles, soldiers, mariners, politi- 
cians, and last, but not least, the 
Austrians should be mentioned, my 
own people, who face a future even 
more gloomy, hopeless and economi- 
cally desperate than in 1919. They 
all have seen the supporters of a 
party collaborating with the Nazis 
until 1941, rewarded and praised 
while they themselves have been 
sold down the river by their nat- 
ural or contractual allies. The bad 
friend is always more hated than 
the professed enemy, and once the 
remaining European conservatives 
see that their betrayal is final they 
will do common cause with the East 
in any crusade against the despised 
West, which will be deprived of 
any support. The lesson learned 
by Peter of Serbia and by the Po- 
lish Government in Exile has been 
learned by many more millions. 
The delight with which a soldier 
from Eastern Poland will run his 
bayonet through one of His Majes- 
ty’s soldiers is difficult to describe. 
“La confiance,” said Bismarck, “est 
une plante qui ne repousse pas.” 1 

Thus the coming “hopes” of the 
future are mostly negative; outside 


1 Confidence is a plant, which once killed, 
has no rebirth. 
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of Russia at least, which produced 
the only statesman in the last fifty 
years. What will perhaps remain js 
nothing but the vision of a final 
Armageddon in which the disip- 
herited and the betrayed, the hun- 
gry and the haters will attack the 
remnants of Western civilization, 
the European toehold as well as the 
New World, to “destroy them like 
bedbugs in the pallet of an old 
woman.” The next war is going 
to be fought entirely 4 outrance, 
The Allies already have tried to set 
precedents by executing or con- 
demning generals whose soldiers got 
out of hand or have merely obeyed 
higher instructions. International 
Law will have gone completely. 
Populations will be exterminated in 
their entirety and perhaps cre- 
mated without benefit of gas-cham- 
bers. If utilitarian ideas prevail 
people might be “fabricated” into 
dice, charcoal, fertilizer, parchment, 
hog-fodder, dog-biscuits, K-rations. 
Such a fate might befall any obnox- 
ious nation. The “zoological war” 
has just begun. After centuries of 
suspension it was revived by the 
Turks in 1917, then copied by the 
Russians, taken over by the Ger- 
mans and now adopted by the Allies. 

The Atomic Bomb together with 
the blockbuster have “blazed” the 
last stretch of the trail. Since only 
twenty per cent of all bombs fell 
within a 1,000-foot radius of the 
military objective and since the vast 
majority of victims were burned to 
death (not blown to bits) we have 
seen the application of the most 
cruel forms of annihilation: crema- 
tion of the living and starvation to 
death.2, The Colmer Report of the 
House Special Committee on Post- 


2 Estimates: 114-2% million Germans killed 
by bombs, 150-250,000 Allied civilians by 
Allied bombs, less than 90,000 Allied civilians 
by German aerial bombs 
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war Economic Policy signed by 
eighteen Representatives says on 
Page 37: “If a ‘hard peace’ requires 
the elimination of 8 or 10 millions 
of Germans, it would be much more 
humane to eliminate them at once. 
... Those Germans who will suffer 
will in the main be the very old who 
generally opposed Hitler and the 
very young who were hardly re- 
sponsible for him... . The commit- 
tee cannot refrain from asking the 
simple question: ‘What incentive 
under this plan exists for Germany 
to turn to democratic ways?” Of 
course, there are no incentives and 
there could never be, under present 
circumstances, anything resembling 
“re-education.” Not only Germany 
but even Austria—highly honored 
by a U. S. postal stamp of the Lib- 
erated Countries series—is still cut 
off from parcel communications and 
thus from much needed food. Yet 
the food problem of Germany can- 
not possibly be solved unless Amer- 
ica forever donates food to that de- 
feated country in regular instal- 
ments. Will America be doing that 
—forever? * 

The pockets of traditional anti- 
totalitarian resistance in Germany, 
as for instance the Rhineland and 
Bavaria will be thoroughly Prus- 
sianized by the influx of refugees 
from the Northeast, East and South- 
east. It is inconceivable that these 
refugees will get either jobs or land. 
They will, in their despair, be the 
most fanatical communazis of to- 
morrow. The hypocritical word— 
“repatriation” —- applied to people 
who have been living in their same 
homes from 100 to 1,000 years 
should be measured by Ameri- 

8 With the exception of Denmark, all Euro- 
Pean countries with a food surplus are in the 
Soviet Zone. Were it not for America the 


West European stomach would be wholly sub- 
jected to the censorship of the USSR. 
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can standards. Neither will the 
Churches play ball with the Allies. 
The Christian Churches could never 
accept the thesis of collective guilt 
as the demo-nazis of our time do, 
as they believe in individual souls 
with unique, untransferable desti- 
nies. The break between the Catho- 
lic Church in Germany, which al- 
ways opposed Communism and 
Nazism, and the Western Allies has 
already begun. The American oc- 
cupation authorities did something 
in their exuberant liberalism the 
Nazis never dared to do: they cen- 
sored Cardinal Faulhaber’s last 
pastoral letter. As if this Prince of 
the Church needed any lessons in 
anti-Nazism! ¢ 

How long will it take the major- 
ity of Americans to comprehend 
the magnitude of the moral prob- 
lem they have opened up by fight- 
ing Nazism with Nazi methods? It 
will take less time than they think 
and the disillusioned, intelligent GI 
returning from his occupation duty 
will be the first one to aid in the 
process. Frank E. Mason of the 
North-American Newspaper Alli- 
ance wired on November 25th from 
Washington that one of the fight- 
ing American Generals had de- 
clared: “My friend, we fought the 
Revolutionary War to establish the 
rights of man. We fought the Civil 
War to free the slaves. We fought 
this war to lose for humanity what 
we won in the other two wars.” 
America is extremely idealistic and 
always ready to rectify an opinion 
once she is in possession of added 
facts. The “mea culpa” will ring 


4 Yet, we must add that the ban has been 
lifted and the culprit in the military censor- 
ship office, who had transgressed, has been 
transferred. The full text will now be print- 
ed in Bavaria and distributed. It was made 
available to the American Press by the N. C. 
pd some time ago but no notice was taken 
of it. 
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out very loudly. The reaction might 
even prove so strong that isola- 
tionism would again prevail and 
this country, disgusted by the re- 
sults of its participation in this 
war, would retire from the global 
scene—which would be not only 
fatal to the world but lethal to 
America. A nation of only 139 mil- 
lions cannot leave the rest of the 
globe to the conquistadores of the 
mighty Old World with its almost 
2 billion inhabitants. Yet the re- 
action will in all likelihood be 
strong enough to prevent the ratifi- 
cation of a “peace” as its Old World 
“beneficiaries” want it formulated. 
In the long run the basic American 
ideals will reassert themselves. 
This does not alter the fact that 
a Germany treated according to the 
Potsdam formula will strike again, 
must strike again. The Reich can 
never be so de-industrialized that 
it would not be able to make one 
more bid for power. A laboratory 
might yield a cheap and simple 
weapon which would enable Ger- 
many to score an initial success, 
providing her with sufficient hos- 
tages. We witnessed a Second 
Carthaginian War terminating with 
a Carthaginian Peace. Yet Carthage 
fought three times. If the Pots- 
dam agreements be not scrapped 
then perpetual occupation remains 
as the only solution of “security” 
short of wholesale murder. But the 
word “forever” does not appear in 
the vocabulary of the Historian. 
(Occupation, needless to say, does 
not “re-educate” and an evacuation 
in, let us say, sixty years would 
present the world with the same 
identical problem.) Nothing else 
can be done but occupy and feed 
Germany, and bribe with loans and 
purchases some other economically 
helpless European nations in order 
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to wean them away from Ge 
and thus establish the order and 
quietness—of a cemetery—all the 
while watching the USSR with 
suspicious eye. 

Even those who believe that the 
perpetual occupation of Ge 
by the Western and Eastern Powers 
will create a common “vested in- 
terest” preventing wars between the 
two groups, are bound to be some- 
what disappointed. The German- 
Russian policy of co-operation over 
the dead body of Poland worked 
under the imperial rule and under 
the dictators only for a certain 
period. It ended twice in our time 
in war. To tug at two ends of the 
same national body in two different 
directions might conceivably end in 
disaster. And no coalition has ever 
lasted in history. 

The failure of the moral objec- 
tives of the Western Powers has to 
be understood in the light of such 
defeats as the inability to make the 
Atlantic Charter a document of liv- 
ing force, the flight of thousands of 
Jews from “democratic” Poland to 
Germany, the suicide of thousands 
of citizens of neutral Baltic States 
threatened with transportation to 
Russia. All these and other fail- 
ures have prevented the rise of a 
German feeling of repentance. The 
Germans respect Russian brutality 
more than Western hypocrisy. And, 
finally, they are confronted with a 
standard of living too low to make 
life attractive. If death appears to 
be preferable to life the most des- 
perate and hopeless military ven- 
tures become “sensible.” Despair 
and hopelessness in return beget 
the most hair-raising atrocities. 

We are now in a phase where no 
feasible solution of these problems 
appears anywhere. Peace treaties 
immediately after a war are, in 4 
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democratic age, a bad proposition 
put it might be discovered that in 
view of previous commitments 
peace treaties after a “cooling off” 
period become positively unthink- 
able. But without a peace treaty a 
war has not come factually to its 
end and a treaty without the signa- 
ture of the defeated enemy is in no 
way binding on anyone. The Rus- 
sians were forced to impose a Quis- 
ling government on Poland once 
they had taken away Eastern Po- 
land since no freely elected govern- 
ment would have consented to such 
an amputation. Only a Communist 
German Government (for the Rus- 
sian Zone) might consent to a simi- 
lar amputation. But then the last 
democratic pretenses will have been 
dropped. 

No solution, we repeat, appears 
along the horizon— to which the 
optimist will reply that all prob- 
lems have been solved “in time.” 
To which we have to agree. But we 
shudder at the thought of the cost 
of some of these solutions which 
often led humanity through oceans 
of blood and seas of sorrow. 

No UNO will bring lasting peace, 
just as no League was able to en- 
sure it. After all, parliaments do 
not join the warring parties to- 
gether. And since there is no com- 
mon ideological language and no 
common system of ethics in the 
modern world no over-all organiza- 
tion has the slightest chance to 
work. Fear, not affection, might 
be the only uniting bond. Yet fear 
may be overcome by the “magic of 
death.” 

We are all still living in a Nazi 
world in which virtually every na- 
tion has taken a leaf out of the 
Nazi book. Nuremberg, already 
stigmatized by its infamous Racial 
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Laws, is now the scene of the 
greatest Nazi legal triumph — the 
adoption by the Allies of the Nazi 
principle of retroactive law—the so- 
called Lex van der Lubbe created 
after the Reichstag fire. 

The last thirty years have brought 
us an auction sale of immoralities: 
the Allies imposing the hunger 
blockade, the Germans retaliating 
with unlimited submarine warfare, 
Americans proposing the Fourteen 
Points, the Allies disavowing them, 
the Germans breaking the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the Germans drop- 
ping bombs on Poland, the Allies 
dropping some bombs on German 
cities, the Germans retaliating 


against England, the Allies starting 
night attacks, the Germans retaliat- 
ing in kind, the Allies hitting back 
with block-busters, the Japanese 
attacking Pearl Harbor, the Ameri- 
cans attacking Tokyo, the Japa- 


nese decapitating flyers, the Ameri- 
cans plastering Japanese cities with 
atomic bombs . . . up and up goes 
the mad spiral in a holocaust of 
hate, fear and cruelty, all three 
so intimately intertwined. Arnold 
Toynbee, the great English histo- 
rian, says: “An increasing round of 
internecine warfare of ever increas- 
ing intensity between deified paro- 
chial states has been the principal 
cause of the breakdown of some and 
perhaps most civilizations that have 
already gone the way of the flesh.” 

To solve the present impasse 
statesmen would be needed who 
have the power of a Genghis Khan, 
the charity of a St. Francis, the 
egudition of a Spengler, the deft- 
ness of a Talleyrand, the vision of 
a Dante. But instead— 

“Politics,” says Rivarol, “is like 
a Sphinx. She devours those who 
cannot solve her riddles.” 










| iy is, of course tragic and, at the 
same time, ridiculous to suggest 
that a civilized world cannot exist 
without war. One thing to be con- 
sidered, however, to maintain peace, 
is that might does not alway make 
right and a combination of strong 
nations, wielding the proverbial 
“big stick” over smaller ones will 
never be an absolute assurance of 
peace. It might be remembered 
that the first nations to break away 
from the League of Nations “rules” 
were Italy and Japan, members of 
the League, victors in the first World 
War, who became aggressors in the 
seeond. 

‘There are optimists still refusing 
to, see the obvious who would have 
us believe that a leopard changes 
its spots\af will. To say that Com- 
munism has*mellowed is to open 
our gates hospitably to Commu- 
nism’s Trojan Horse. Have we for- 
gotten the suggestion of , Georgi 
Dimitrov, secretary-general of the 
Third International (the same 
Georgi Dimitrov now active in the 
communization of his native Bul- 
garia and formerly taking part in 
the purges of Poland!), who said 
on August 2, 1938, that the Commu- 
nists should invade the camp of 
capitalism disguised as democrats, 
in order to disrupt their enemy 
from within. It was these tactics 
that produced the reign of terror in 
Spain and France,—much as Com- 
munist sympathizers seek to warp 
the facts,—and had not Franco’s 
regime triumphed in Spain, there 
would have been a Communist dic- 
tatorship there, and a revolution 
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would have been instigated in Por. 
tugal to communize the whole pen- 
insula. Such was the open boast of 
Sefior Largo Caballero, who flatly 
stated that when suppression of the 
rebels had been accomplished, one 
of Republican (Communist) Spain’s 
first tasks would be to form the 
Union of Iberian Socialist Repub- 
lics. 

Despite the questionable death of 
Lenin and the suggestion that Stalin 
was not entirely guiltless in the 
matter, still Stalin has written books 
immortalizing and glorifying Lenin 
—Lenin, the man who cried: “Down 
with the love of one’s neighbors, 
what we need is hatred. We must 
know how to hate; only thus shall 
we conquer the universe”; Lenin, 
who suggested that Communists 
should not be reluctant to “practice 
trickery, to employ cunning, some- 
times to overlook or conceal the 
truth to carry on their work”; 
Lenin, who excused any atrocity on 


the ground that “whatever serves to 


advange class warfare is moral”; 
Lenin, who advocated the spread of 
Comnit{fmism throughout the world 
in these ominous words: “Unless 
the Communist movement captures 
other countries, its whole meaning 
is lost and Russia is a failure”; 
Lenin, who advocated the policy 
that “children must be taught to 
hate their parents if they are not 
Communists”; Lenin, the man who 
declared that “Religion is opium for 
the people.” 

On May 6, 1929, Russia was not 
the recipient of the generous Ameri- 
can lend-lease later poured out to 
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her, lend-lease that saver her from 
starvation, defeat and possible ex- 
tinction at the hands of Germany. 
She was none too cautious about 
American opinion, because she 
didn’t need America then. She 
wasn’t suggesting that she and 
America clasp hands in undying 
friendship to encircle the globe. In- 
stead she was advocating treach- 
ery that would plunge a knife in 
the back of the America later called 
upon to save her from utter de- 
struction. 

On that day, Josef Stalin, him- 
self, had no compunction in say- 
ing, in an address to the American 
Commission of the Third Interna- 
tional in Moscow, and reported in 
Earl Browder’s book, What Is Com- 
munism?: “Many now think that 
the general crisis will not affect 
America. That, of course, is entire- 
ly untrue, Comrades. Three mil- 


lion now unemployed in America 
are the first swallows indicating the 
opening of the economic crisis in 


America. I think the moment is 
not far off when the revolutionary 
crisis will develop in America... . 
This will be the beginning of the 
end of world capitalism. It is neces- 
sary that the American Communist 
Party should be able to meet this 
historic moment fully armed and 
take the lead in the coming class 
battles in America.” 

And even this is not all Stalin 
had to say about America. In 
March, 1941, he addressed the Tenth 
Congress of Russian Communists 
with these words, reported in his 
own book, Marxism and the Na- 
tional Question: “If Europe and 
America may be called the front, 
the scene of the main engagements 
between Socialism and Imperialism, 
the non-sovereign nations and the 
colonies, with their raw materials, 
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fuel, food and vast store of human 
material, should be regarded as the 
rear, the reserve of imperialism. In 
order to win a war, we must not 
only triumph at the front, but also 
revolutionize the enemy’s rear, his 
reserves.” 

The date of this speech is of par- 
ticular importance, as it was deliv- 
ered after the establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations between America 
and the Soviets, yet we recognized 
the Soviet government only on their 
express promise not to interfere in 
our internal affairs and not to at- 
tempt revolutionary action within 
our gates. In a letter dated Novem- 
ber 16, 1933, Maxim Litvinov wrote 
to President Roosevelt, promising to 
“respect scrupulously the indisputa- 
ble right of the United States to or- 
der its own life and to refrain from 
interfering in any manner with the 
internal affairs of the United States, 
its territories or possessions; to re- 
frain and restrain all persons in 
government service or under its 
direct or indirect control, including 
organizations in receipt of financial 
assistance from it, from any act, 
overt or covert, liable in any way 
whatsoever to injure the tranquil- 
lity, prosperity, order or security of 
the United States and in particular 
from any act tending to incite or 
encourage armed intervention or 
the bringing about by force of a 
change in the policy or social order 
of the whole or any part of the 
United States, its territories or pos- 
sessions.” 

Yet Josef Stalin gave the above 
quoted speech after Litvinov’s prom- 
ise and Earl Browder who, despite 
later repudiation, was once the ad- 
mitted leader of the American Com- 
munists, often advocated violence 
in the overthrowing of the capital- 
istic system in America, while his 
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successor, William Foster, is even 
more vicious in his condemnation 
of our form of government. Brow- 
der, in his book What Is Commu- 
nism?, wrote, “The revolution does 
not simply happen; it must be 
made.” 

Stalin, who now declares Fas- 
cism must be banished from the 
earth, was not always so emphatic 
about demanding its extermination. 
In his book, State of the Soviet 
Union, published in 1934, he wrote: 
“Of course, we are far from being 
enthusiastic about the Fascist re- 
gime in Germany, but Fascism is 
not the issue here, if only for the 
reason that Fascism, for example 
in Italy, did not prevent the USSR 
establishing very good relations 
with that country.” Stalin, how- 
ever, is adept at doing swift acts of 
about-face; he was condemning 
Fascism less than ten years later. 

There is subtle warning, too, in 
his discussion of European affairs, 
all included in the same book and 
particularly enlightening, because, 
written so short a time ago, it is 
entirely ignored today: “Some think 
that war must be organized against 
one of the great powers. They 
think of imposing a crushing de- 
feat upon it and of improving their 
own affairs at its expense. Let us 
assume that they organized such a 
war. What can come of it? As is 
well known, during the first im- 
perialistic war, it was intended to 
destroy one of the Great Powers, 
viz., Germany, and to profit at her 
expense. What came of it? They 
did not destroy Germany but in 
Germany they sowed such a hatred 
for the victor and created such a 


rich soil for revanche that they have - 


not been able to clear up the revolt- 
ing mess they have made even to 
this day.” 
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How the skeleton must have rat. 
tled in its closet when Stalin signed 
the Potsdam agreement that im. 
posed even more destructive and 
humiliating terms upon Germany! 

But to go on with his statement: 
“But instead they got the smash-up 
of capitalism in Russia, the victory 
of the proletarian revolution in 
Russia and, of course, the Soviet 
Union. What guarantee is there 
that the second imperialistic war 
will produce ‘better’ results for 
them than the first?” 

Strangely enough, the first and 
second World Wars were “imperial- 
istic” struggles while Russia was 
not involved, or was winning along 
with the Axis, but World War II. 
became a “crusade” when Russia 
faced defeat and needed the help 
of capitalistic America to rescue 
her! 

To continue from the same 
source: “Still others again think 
that war should be organized 
against the USSR. What can come 
of it? It would be a very danger- 
ous war not only because the peo- 
ple of the USSR would fight to the 
very limit to preserve the gains of 
the Revolution, it would be a very 
dangerous war for the bourgeois, 
also, because such a war will be 
waged not only at the front but also 
in the rear of the enemy. The 
bourgeois need have no doubt that 
the numerous friends of the work- 
ing class of the USSR in Europe 
and in Asia will be sure to strike a 
blow in the rear at their oppressors 
who commenced a criminal war 
against the fatherland of the work- 
ing class of all countries, and the 
more the bourgeois become entan- 
gled in its war combinations, the 
more frequently it resorts to ter- 
roristic methods in the struggle 
against the working class and the 
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toiling peasantry, the sooner will 
the revolutionary crisis mature.” 

In intimating the necessity for a 
world-wide revolution, Stalin be- 
rates the socialists in his book, 
Foundations of Leninism, because 
they probably will not take part in 
a “world-wide uprising.” He uses 
words leaving little to the imagina- 
tion: “This necessitates a stubborn, 
incessant and determined struggle 
against the imperialistic jingoism of 
the ‘Socialists’ of the dominant na- 
tions (England, France, America, 
Italy, Japan, etc.) who have no de- 
sire to fight their imperialistic gov- 
ernment in support of the struggle 
of the oppressed peoples in their 
colonies for emancipation and for 
state separation. Unless such a 


struggle is carried on, it will be im- 
possible to educate the working 
class of the dominant nations in the 
spirit of actual preparedness for the 


proletarian revolution.” 

America conveniently seeks to 
forget, ignore and excuse Russia’s 
invasion of Finland. In Stalin’s 
State of the Soviet Union, published 
as late as 1934, the dictator says: 
“As is known, pacts of nonaggres- 
sion have been concluded not only 
with the majority of our neighbors 
in the west and in the south, in- 
cluding Finland and Poland, but 
also with such countries as France 
and Italy. On this basis also the 
friendship between the USSR and 
Turkey was consolidated. Rela- 
tions between the USSR and Italy 
have improved, relations with 
France, Poland and other Baltic 
States have improved, relations 
have been restored with the U. S. A., 
China, etc.” Despite those pacts, 
Stalin’s armies overran the little 
countries of Europe, first dividing 
the loot with Hitler and, when that 
alliance broke up, trying to gobble 
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up such litfle lands before Ger- 
many had a chance to snatch them. 

President Roosevelt who, inci- 
dentally, led the fight for United 
States recognition of the Soviet re- 
gime and who, therefore, can hard- 
ly be called an enemy of the Soviets, 
said on December 1, 1939, of the 
Russian invasion of Finland: “The 
news of the Soviet naval and mili- 
tary bombings within Finnish ter- 
ritory has come as a profound shock 
to the government and people of the 
United States. One power has 
chosen to resort to force of arms. 
The people and government of Fin- 
land have a long, honorable and 
wholly peaceful record.” Yet later 
the United States condemned Fin- 
land when, hemmed in by powerful 
dictators, she was unable to exercise 
her own free will, and broke rela- 
tions with her even as that little 
nation was faithfully maintaining 
(in the midst of war and destruc- 
tion) her payments on her war debt 
to America, a thing every other na- 
tion failed to do in the midst of 
prosperity and peace and when, 
professing poverty, they poured out 
millions to rearm for a second 
World War! 

There was another speech by 
President Roosevelt, half-forgotten 
or conveniently ignored now, made 
on December 29, 1940, seeking to 
justify American aid to the Allies: 
“It is no more unneutral for us to 
do that [give England aid] than it 
is for Sweden, Russia and other 
nations near Germany to send steel 
and ore and oil and other war ma- 
terials into Germany every day.” 
Russia then was aiding the Axis in 
their war against Britain, never 
condemning Germany when able to 
share in the loot. 

All of which brings up the ques- 
tion of the Soviet regime being a 
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dictatorship. It is absurd to pre- 
tend that Russia is any less a dic- 
tatorship than were Italy and Ger- 
many. President Roosevelt, him- 
self, recognized that fact when, 
speaking before the American Youth 
Congress on February 11, 1940, he 
said: “Nobody with any pretense 
of common sense believes that 
Finland had any ulterior designs 
on the integrity of the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union as a matter of 
practical fact, as everybody knows 
who has got the courage to face the 
fact, the practical fact known to you 
and known to all the world, is run 
by a dictatorship, a dictatorship as 
absolute as any other dictatorship 
in the world. It has allied itself 
with another dictatorship and it 
has invaded a neighbor so infini- 
tesimally small that it could do no 
conceivable possible harm to the 
Soviet Union, a small nation that 
seeks only to live at peace as a 
democracy and a liberal forward- 
looking democracy at that.” 

Disapproval of Communism, of 
eourse, does not mean a blind con- 
demnation of Russia as a nation 
and, more especially, the Russian 
people. Indeed Americans, enjoy- 
ing the heritage of a republic with 
the greatest freedom, the highest 
standard of living and widest op- 
portunities of any land, must feel 
little but pity for those desperate 
men and women who, in one blind 
moment of passion, sold their free- 
dom for a planned economy and 
false security which they found, up- 
on awakening, were only disguised 
shackles to bind them. Any think- 
ing American must feel that they 
are dissatisfied with their lot but 
lack the ability, the means and the 
power to break the chains they so 
blindly fastened around their own 
wrists. 
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Communism has failed co 
ly and utterly. Despite the fact tha 
Russia now basks in the reflesteg 
glory of American victories, it has 
not succeeded. The greatest proof 
of its failure was demonstrated 
when Communistic Russia, backed 
against the walls of Stalingrad, 
faced certain defeat at the hands of 
the Nazis, and capitalistic America 
saved her. Russia then was berat- 
ing America for not opening a sec- 
ond front, admitting openly her in- 
ability to fight her battles alone. 
Say if you will that the courage and 
fortitude of the Russian people con- 
tributed to their victory, but cour. 
age and fortitude alone cannot save 
a besieged nation. They weren't 
saving Russia in those days. Peo- 
ple must have food to eat, guns to 
fire, tanks and planes to man if they 
are to withstand a determined 
enemy. Without American money, 
food, munitions and planes, Russia 
today would be in the same tragic 
plight as Germany! 

And referring to Germany, Stalin, 
in addressing the Eighteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, following the non- 
aggression pact of March 10, 1939, 
said: “It is quite possible, of course, 
that there are madmen in Germany 
who dream of annexing the ele- 
phant, that is, the Soviet Ukraine, 
to the goat, namely the so-called 
Carpathian Ukraine. If there real- 
ly are such lunatics in Germany, 
rest assured that we shall find 
enough strait-jackets for them in 
our country. We are not afraid of 
the threat of aggressors and are 
ready to deal two blows for every 
blow delivered by instigators of war 
who attempt to violate the Soviet 
borders.” But Russia was not able 
to give two blows for every one de- 
livered, nor even find the strait- 
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jackets Stalin boasted about until, 
ly, America furnished them 
via lend-lease! 

In May, 1937, Molotov, at a Party 
congress, warned Russia to be “cau- 
tious and not allow our country to 
pe drawn into conflicts by warmon- 
gers who are accustomed to have 
others pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for them.” This falls a little 
flat because Soviet Russia has never 
yet pulled anyone’s chestnuts out 
of the fire—she has generally been 
the one to toss in the chestnuts and 
it has been America which has al- 
ways had to plunge headlong into 
conflicts to rescue a war-minded, 
headstrong Europe! 

Yet no gratitude, or even recogni- 
tion of that aid finds its way into 
the words of Molotov, spoken after 
the Russian victories which were 
underwritten by American lend- 
lease and American lives. Reported 
in every newspaper they undoubt- 
edly won acclaim in Russia (where 
the people hear only what the 
propagandists think is good for 
them) but they grated on American 
ears: “Today it is recognized by all 
that the Soviet Union played the 
main, decisive part in the achieve- 
ment of this historic victory over 
Germany. For three years, single- 
handed, she fought the armed forces 
of Germany and her satellites.” 

If she fought alone and single- 
handed, how does Russia account 
for the American drive, along with 
armies of the other Allies, across 
Europe? How does she account for 
the endless stream of American 
food, supplies and money going 
across the sea to her? How does 
she account for the vast supplies of 
raw material obtained from lands 
which she annexed? 

And there was that item in the 
Soviet newspaper Izvestia, which 
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immediately following the capitula- 
tion of Japan bluntly stated: “The 
Soviet Union, which bore on its 
shoulders the main burden of war 
against the chief and most danger- 
ous aggressor, Germany, has in- 
vested a great share in the cause of 
defeating Japan.” In truth Rus- 
sia’s entry into the Asiatic war was 
somewhat late and entirely unnec- 
essary for victory. Furthermore, 
whatever else might have been said 
about her war against Japan, ac- 
cording to Dr. Harold H. Fisher, an 
authority on Russia and adviser to 
the American delegation at the San 
Francisco Conference, that nation, 
strictly speaking, broke her word 
by declaring war before the expira- 
tion of her pact with Japan. 

In his book, European Jungle, 
Major F. Yeats-Brown warns against 
the growth of Communism and lists 
the numerous crimes, strikes and 
uprisings which threatened the 
peace of the world (especially the 
Allied world!) all of them fore- 
runners of attempts on the part of 
Communists to seize power which, 
in most cases, they were unable to 
attain immediately, but which weak- 
ened governments and made them 
less able to resist defeat later. It 
would be worthwhile for Americans 
to read the book carefully and think 
over what is told there and then go 
on to read the Foundations of Len- 
inism, in which Stalin advocates 
strikes and demonstrations as a 
forerunner to revolution. 

The “reserves of the revolution” 
are listed by Stalin as: 

“Direct: (d) the gains and 
achievements of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat which the proletariat 
may renounce temporarily whilst 
retaining preponderance of power, 
in order to buy off a powerful enemy 
and thus gain a respite. 
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“Indirect: (a) the contradictions 
and conflicts between the non-pro- 
letariat classes of the population 
that can be utilized by the prole- 
tarian to weaken an adversary or to 
strengthen its own reserves; (b) 
contradictions, conflicts and wars 
(the imperialistic war, for instance) 
between bourgeois states, inimical 
to the proletariat in its offensive or 
‘maneuvering.’ 

“The growth of the trade union 
movement connected with the Com- 
munist Party . . . the wave of strikes 
taking place under the leadership 
of the Communists; the develop- 
ment of economic strikes into po- 
litical protests organized by the 
Communists; the mass demonstra- 
tion of workers, sympathetic to 
Communism, which arouse a very 
lively response among the working 
class. 

There is another thing Stalin once 
said in his Foundations of Lenin- 
ism, but which has evidently long 
since been forgotten: “We do not 
want a single foot of foreign terri- 
tory.” Yet not by the farthest 
stretch of imagination can all the 
land Russia has annexed (by con- 
quest, “liberation” or snatching, 
depending upon the way it is 
viewed!) be called native Russian 
soil! A great deal is foreign; most 
of it is, in fact. 

Atheistic Communism teaches 
youth a complete disregard for re- 
ligion and that human life is cheap. 
In a commentary on Communism 
intended for Russian young people 
and published as a State edition in 
1927, and reviewed in The Last 
Stand, by Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., 
it is suggested that “if an individ- 
ual is excessively harmful, if he is 
dangerous to the revolutionary fight, 
you have the right to kill him... . 
The murder of an incorrigible ene- 


my of the Revolution is a legal, ethi. 
cal murder, a legal death sentence, 
for Communism does not recognize 
the metaphysical value of human 
existence.” 

A puppet Church, with a pre. 
tense at offering religious freedom, 
has been set up to placate other na. 
tions, but an administration founded 
upon the doctrine of Leninism can 
hardly be called anything but anti- 
Christ. Not only did Lenin, but his 
widow, Madam Krupskaya also, 
spoke bluntly against religion, the 
latter declaring that “the need is im- 
perative that the State resume anti- 
religious work among children. We 
must make our school boys and 
girls not merely non-religious, but 
actively and passionately anti-re- 
ligious. The home influence of re- 
ligious parents must be vigorously 
combated.” 

Bezbozhnik, the Communist pub- 
lication, has carried numerous il- 
lustrations showing Christ as a 
grotesque figure being swept into 
the ash heap or ridiculing the birth 
of Christ and other religious feast 
days. If anyone is sufficiently in- 
terested, they can see reproductions 
of some of these posters in John B. 
Chapple’s book, LaFollette Road to 
Communism, and vivid descriptions 
of others in The Last Stand, by Ed- 
mund A. Walsh, S.J. 

When he was president of the 
Third International, Zinoviev on 
June 17, 1923, openly stated that 
“our program is based on scientific 
materialism, which includes uncon- 
ditionally the necessity of propa- 
gating atheism” and later, at Christ- 
mas, he added, “we shall pursue our 
attacks on Almighty God in due time 
and in an appropriate manner. ... 
We shall fight Him wherever He 
hides Himself.” And in 1925 the 
Association of the Godless was 
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jaunched with these words by the 
Soviet Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lunacharsky: “With all my 
heart I wish the ‘Godless’ every suc- 
cess in its fight against the repug- 
nant spectre of God which has 
caused such diabolic harm to all 
humanity throughout history.” 

Earl Browder, too, makes this at- 
tack on religion in his book, What 
Is Communism?: “Communists be- 
lieve, as Marx pointed out, that the 
social function of religion and re- 
ligious institutions is to act as an 
opiate that keep the masses passive 
and persuade them to accept bad 
conditions in the hope of a reward 
after death. Of course, Communists 
do not consider religion to be a pri- 
vate matter insofar as it concerns 
membership in our Revolutionary 
Party. But these critics do not un- 
derstand that we Communists do 
not distinguish between good and 
bad religions, because we think they 
are all bad for the masses. We are 
not interested in the location of 
God’s residence.” 

Another interesting sidelight on 
Russian reaction to “ministers of 
religion” is contained in George S. 
Counts’ book, the Soviet Challenge 
to America, which is, incidentally, 
not wholly unsympathetic toward 
the entire Soviet regime. In men- 
tioning trade unions in Russia, 
Dr. Counts states that only the 
“pariahs” of Soviet society are un- 
able to organize and these are the 
“speculators, private traders, com- 
mission men, persons living on the 
labor of others and ministers of re- 
ligion.” He adds (significantly!) 
that these have a difficult and un- 
happy time of it but are rapidly 
dwindling away as they are, accord- 
ing to Communist theory, “unde- 





sirable vestiges of the capitalistic 
order.” 

Living in peace with Russia is one 
thing; Russia’s living in peace with 
her neighbors is another. Being a 
part of a world organization that 
may yet break down, even as the 
League of Nations did, in a hotbed 
of political intrigue, secret agree- 
ments and cheap compromises, is 
little assurance that there will be 
no difficulties leading to armed con- 
flict, nor even assurance that the 
great powers will always reach just 
decisions. Even the greatest na- 
tions and men have erred at times 
in their judgment and, though it 
is to be hoped they will not this 
time, who is to say that the great 
powers may not make mistakes that 
will be blind and tragic? In fact 
who is to say that the United States 
will agree to all decisions, because 
America is unique among nations 
and her concept of liberty, justice 
and equality are higher than those 
of lands not enjoying her economic 
prosperity, personal liberty, free- 
dom of enterprise and unhampered 
courts of justice. It would be bitter 
disappointment and utter degrada- 
tion were America to be made a 
party to an unfair decision, contrib- 
uting her armed might to unholy 
aggression or unwilling suppres- 
sion (and oppression) of weaker 
nations. 

Surely all America prays the 
United Nations organization will 
work; that a just, generous and 
lasting peace will come out of the 
complex problems, the chaos and 
compromises that have had their 
birth during this war. But, above 
all else, God give America the fore- 
sight and power to keep her own 
armor forever bright! 














r gathering up the story of George 
Trewe I had my difficulties. All 
the events had happened more than 
a hundred and fifty years before, 
and although the main facts were 
plain—indeed such a startling story 
was not likely to be forgotten—the 
old people I talked to were not very 
clear on many points, differing con- 
siderably one from another. Trewe 
had been put in prison as the result 
of the warrant for his arrest, had 
been found guilty of horse-stealing 
by the magistrates, and committed 
to Ilchester jail to await his trial at 
the Assizes. When the trial came 
on he was not allowed anyone to 
defend him, according to the bar- 
barous custom of the times, so that 
the jury considered there was a 
plain case against him. Farmer 
Vagg had sworn that he had seen 
the accused leaning on his paddock 
gate for a considerable time on the 
afternoon before the horse was lost; 
the witness Slab was equally clear 
that he had seen Trewe leading the 
horse into his stable at nine o’clock 
at night and the fact was not denied 
by Trewe that he wanted a horse, as 
his own was recently dead. 

The only defense he could put up 
for himself was the statement that 
he had heard a runaway horse gal- 
lop down the road past his cottage, 
that the horse shortly afterward re- 
turned and he caught it outside his 
own gate. It was too late to walk 
to the village and tell the constable 
what had happened, so he shut the 
horse up in his stable for the night, 
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and intended to give information 
about it the first thing in the morn. 
ing, and was actually starting to 
walk to the village when the farmer 
arrived and accused him of steal- 


ing the horse. George Trewe had 
no witnesses to call as he had no 
facts to prove, and although one of 
the local magistrates kindly spoke 
as to his general character, the case 
seemed so clear that the jury were 
not long in finding their verdict of 
guilty. 

The penalty for horse-stealing 
was hanging, and the judge before 
passing sentence on George Trewe 
asked him whether he had anything 
to say for himself. But George was 
so overcome by the unexpected ver- 
dict and the sense of his own help- 
lessness that all he could say was 
“I never stole nothing from nobody 
in my life,” and then collapsed in 
the dock. 

John Trewe who had done every- 
thing he could for his brother now 
set about to see if this unjust con- 
demnation could be set aside. The 
difficulty was that the case was 80 
simple. All the influential persons 
in the neighborhood that John went 
to see expressed their sympathy, 
while some suggested that the sud- 
den temptation had been too much 
for George, and honest man, as he 
usually was, the catching a stray 
horse, just when he wanted one 80 
badly, had been too much for him, 
and he had done wrong. The law- 
yer in the adjoining town, Mr. Guy 
Richby, who had often acted for 
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John Trewe in business matters, 
told him that in this case he was 
afraid he could do nothing, and the 
law would have to take its course. 
Executions for criminal offenses 
were common enough at this date, 
usually taking place at Ilchester as 
it had a great jail and was a center 
for all that part of the county. Of 
course such executions were in pub- 
lic, attracting great crowds of on- 
lookers as a rule, particularly if it 
was a noted highwayman who was 
to die, or anyone well known in the 
neighborhood. 

As soon as John Trewe heard 
that the day had been fixed for his 
brother’s death,—the Monday in the 
following week,—he began to make 
certain arrangements. A coffin had 


to be prepared which would be 
taken to the place of execution in a 
cart, being kept in the background 
until the person had been hanged, 


when the body was cut down and 
given to the relatives for burial. 
John knew the man who would act 
as executioner and talked to him 
about the details of what was going 
to happen. There were five to be 
executed as the result of the recent 
Assize, and three would be hanged 
the first day and two the second, for 
they did not like having too many 
atonce. George Trewe was to be in 
the first batch of three. 

John Trewe had arranged with a 
neighbor whom he could trust to 
drive his brother’s tilt-wagon with 
the coffin and himself into Ilchester 
on the morning of the execution. 
Poor George seems to have been ut- 
terly broken down by the mishaps 
that had piled up against him, as 
visitors found who came to see him 
in Iichester jail, for he hardly spoke 
toanyone. To his simple nature he 
seemed wrapped up in some strange 
mystery which baffled him alto- 
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gether when he tried to think out 
what it meant. He had said good- 
by to his wife and had kissed his 
little children, on his last day but 
one, but he might have done it all 
in a dream for anything he under- 
stood of what he was doing. His 
sleep was like his waking and his 
waking like his sleep, for so dazed 
was his mind that he could hardly 
tell the two apart. He could find no 
words when kind friends came in 
who tried to cheer him, for all the 
life in him seemed to have dried 
up,—the presence of his brother 
John from time to time came as a 
faint gleam of light, for his cheer- 
ing words helped to pierce the gloom 
that hung so thickly round the un- 
happy man. John only told him not 
to despair even if things came to the 
worst, for he would see him through 
safely which, though vaguely un- 
derstood, gave a kind of comfort as 
he felt he was leaving himself in 
his brother’s strong and able hands. 

John Trewe from all accounts 
must have been a very different 
character from his brother. Strong 
willed, with a keen vision of the 
future, full of boundless resources, 
unable to know what failure was, 
possessed of a courage that helped 
him without flinching to come 
through any difficulty and in the 
many things he undertook, being 
nearly always on the winning side. 
He was as gentle and kind as he 
was big and muscular, with a deep 
rich voice that he used but little, 
for he was a strangely silent man 
who always seemed to be thinking. 
He had set himself now the greatest 
task he had ever put his hand to, 
and he must win through as he 
could not face a failure. 

The Monday morning for the exe- 
cution came and that December day 
seems to have been as wild and 
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rough as well could be. John Trewe 
greeted it with satisfaction as it fell 
in with his plans. A howling wind 
brought storms of rain and sleet, 
making it bitterly cold and miser- 
able for standing about in the open. 
As a result, the number of persons 
who gathered to see the men hanged 
was much smaller than usual, for 
waiting round about the place of 
execution was well-nigh impossible. 

A cart stood under the gallows, 
with the tail-board down. A short 
piece of ladder reached from the 
ground to the cart, and up this the 
three men who were to die climbed 
to their places. The hangman 
placed them in a row, facing the 
small crowd, put the three loops of 
rope about their necks, and awaited 
orders from the Sheriff, whose duty 
it was to see that everything was 
done in order. The Sheriff’s horse 
did not like the weather any better 
than its master did, and was pranc- 
ing about among the spectators who 
had to look after themselves. The 
Sheriff asked the men if they had 
anything they wanted to say, but as 
there was silence, after a pause of a 
minute or two, he gave the order 
for the cart to be driven away. As 
it went quickly off, the victims were 
left swinging in the wind, but the 
pelting sleet made it difficult for 
the sightseers to have a clear view 
of the tragedy. John Trewe, after 
a lapse of what he deemed long 
enough, went up to the Sheriff, and 
touching his cap, asked with great 
respect, if he might have his broth- 
er’s body to take back to his home 
for burial. He added, “It’s a dread- 
ful day to stand about here, Sir, a 
minute longer than necessary.” 
“Send the executioner to me,” was 
the answer. He was found in a few 
minutes and the Sheriff directed him 
to give the body, if he was quite sure 
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the man was dead. Putting his 
hand inside George’s shirt, the hang- 
man said the heart had stopped, and 
he would cut him down. John stood 
under his brother’s body and caught 
it on his back, as it fell, the friend 
who had brought up the wagon 
helping to get the body in the posi- 
tion John wanted. Between them 
they carried it to the wagon and 
drew close the curtains at the end 
while the body was put into the cof- 
fin. Just as they were ready to start, 
a man on horseback, so muflled that 
it was impossible to say who he was, 
came up alongside of the wagon, 
and said in a loud voice with a 
string of oaths: “And that’s the end 
of that thief of a brother of yours, 
and he’s got what he deserved.” It 
was Ebenezer Vagg who had come 
to see the last of his victim. “Thank 
you, Sir,” replied John, and the 
wagon drove quickly on. 

I was able to gather a little from 
the local traditions of what hap- 
pened next in this drama, and 
though the details were confused, 
the general story was clear enough. 
John Trewe had brought a number 
of hot bricks in the coffin he had 
prepared for George’s body, and 
these were packed round his brother 
after he had been rolled in the blan- 
ket that had also been prepared. It 
was said too that John bled the vic- 
tim and as soon as he got the blood 
to flow again, gave him warm 
drinks when he was able to swal- 
low. 

The day following the would-be 
execution John had the satisfaction 
of seeing his patient on the road to 
recovery, but here the real difficul- 
ties seemed to begin. If it became 
known that George Trewe had not 
been executed according to sen- 
tence, he would be taken by the au- 
thorities and hanged over again. It 
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was not difficult to keep the secret 
of his coming back to life for a few 
days, but it would be impossible to 
prevent such an extraordinary thing 
from becoming public in a short 
time. Besides which, George could 
never return to his business, or to 
his place in everyday life, as long 
as the sentence passed on him was 
still in force, and so something else 
must be done. John Trewe felt he 
was only half-way through his dif- 
ficult task when he had restored his 
brother to life, and now he had to 
think out a plan for proving in the 
eyes of the law George’s innocence 
of the crime with which he was 
charged. 

The patient had remained in bed 
from the Monday that he was 
brought back from Ilchester until 
the following Wednesday. It had 
been given out that his funeral was 
to be on the Friday. John went on 


the Tuesday evening and sat by his 
brother’s bed while he unfolded a 
strange plan in which George would 


have to be chief actor. It was the 
elder brother’s object to school him 
carefully in his part, and he was 
somewhat relieved when he found 
that George entered into his idea 
and raised no difficulties. The next 
day he was to get up and walk 
about the house as much as he 
could, getting used to his legs again, 
but taking the greatest care not to 
let anyone see him,—not even his 
own children, who still thought 
their father had gone away after 
he had said good-by to them a few 
days before. John looked in dur- 
ing the afternoon to see how his 
brother was, if he was able to stand 
and walk, whether his mind was 
clear and strong enough for the dif- 
ficult part designed for him. Tell- 
ing him to be ready at nine that 
evening, he went away fairly well 
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satisfied that the last act in the 
tragedy would be a success. 

It was a dark, still evening after 
all the recent stormy weather, when 
a trap stopped at George’s cottage. 
The same friendly neighbor drove 
it who had helped in the earlier 
scene, and John Trewe went up to 
the door where his brother, well 
wrapped up, met him and leaning 
on John’s arm, the two of them went 
down to the trap. It was not many 
minutes before it stopped at Farmer 
Vagg’s farm. The two men got out 
and went up to the house. There 
George gave up his top coat, and his 
brother arranged a loop of rope 
round his neck like the rope with 
which he had been hanged. Then 
he powdered his face very white, 
whispered his last instructions, and 
told him he would wait close at hand 
to see he was safe. 

The door was unlocked as they 
knew it would be,—some few neigh- 
bors being in the habit of visiting 
Ebenezer of an evening. The old 
man lived entirely alone as he was 
a bachelor, keeping his ancient and 
deaf housekeeper severely in the 
kitchen. 

George made his way silently to 
a door under which he could see a 
light shining. Ebenezer was sit- 
ting by his fire nearly asleep for the 
glass on the table at his elbow was 
empty. Standing a yard or two in 
front of him, George cried in a loud 
voice, “Ebenezer Vagg, attend!” 
Then followed a long pause. “I am 
George Trewe whom you hanged 
last Monday, an’ I be come back to 
tell thee that thou wilt die an’ be 
damned in hell fire for falsely 
swearing away my life.” His words 
were loud and plain, the hard and 
severe tone of his voice almost 
startling himself. Ebenezer started, 
put his hands on the arms of his 
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wooden chair, and very slowly stood 
up. “I be come to tell thee that 
thou art damned and I will be near 
thee and haunt thee till thou die,” 
said the ghost in the same terrible 
voice. The farmer seemed to ex- 
claim under his breath, “Great 
God!” His jaw fell, his eyes were 
fixed and staring, his face ashy 
white, his arms hung limply at his 
sides as he bent forward. Before 
him stood the ghost. His head was 
hanging to one side, almost leaning 
on his shoulder, his face as pale as 
death, the eyes half closed, the fatal 
rope round his neck with its great 
knot under his ear. “Hear me,” the 
ghost began again, “get thy lawyer 
an’ swear before him you lied, that 
you paid Enoch Slab to lie, that you 
never saw me near thy gate. Tell 
him I was an innocent man an’ that 
you are a murderer!” The last 
word was almost shouted at Ebe- 
nezer, as the ghost turned very 
slowly and went out through the 
door. The old man never moved; 
he seemed frozen to the spot. John 
saw his brother safe home again 
and he was but little the worse for 
what he had just done. 

When the housekeeper brought 
in her master’s candle, as she al- 
ways did when it was time for him 
to go to bed, she found him lying 
on his face, in front of his chair, 
in a fit. One of the farm hands 
fetched the village doctor at once 
who said he did not think Ebenezer 
would live till the morning. But to 
everyone’s surprise the old farmer 
was better when he woke up, as the 
severe bleeding the doctor had per- 
formed the night before had evi- 
dently saved his life for the time. 

The first thing that Farmer Vagg 
wanted was to see his lawyer. Those 
about him thought he wanted to 
make some change in his will which 
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was natural. The solicitor, whom 
he knew well, arrived in due time, 
and after a quarter of an hour’s 
talk with his client, went away say. 
ing he would be returning soon, 
When he came back he had two 
gentlemen with him, who were 
magistrates, and a long interview 
followed. 

Of course all that took place was 
never known, but within a week 
George Trewe was re-arrested, and 
allowed to be free, his brother go- 
ing bail for him in a fairly large 
sum. 

Then the story got about that 
Ebenezer Vagg, knowing he was 
dying, made a declaration before 
two magistrates that the evidence 
he had given about George Trewe 
was false, and that he had never 
stolen the horse at all. My old 
friend the retired game-keeper, who 
had told me often about village hap- 
penings in the past, as he knew | 
liked to hear them, said that the 
story I was asking about now had 
“a lot of different endings” but they 
all came to the same thing, which 
was that after a long wait, the sen- 
tence against George Trewe was 
“took back” and he was a free man 
again. It never came out whether 
or no Farmer Vagg admitted having 
seen a ghost, and the secret was 
kept by the two brothers Trewe for 
many years until they thought it 
safe to make it public. The old man 
who was talking to me and from 
whom I gathered the last strands of 
this curious tale, said that he 
“minded when he wur a very little 
boy, a-riding in Carrier’s wagon 
with the green covered top, that 
Carrier wur a very old man then, 
and he minded too how he looked 
at he, as folk had a-said as how he 
had once been hanged for dead and 
had a-come to life again.” 
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JACQUES MARITAIN: PHILOSOPHER OF OUR AGE 


By C. J. Eustace 


Part I. 


HERE are few men living today 

of whom one can say that death 
will bring no diminishing of their 
achievements. Until comparative- 
ly recently you could have seen one 
of them, frail, white-haired, serene, 
and rather stooped, walking quietly 
through the narrow streets of 
Greenwich Village, on his way to 
morning Mass at old St. Joseph’s 
Church. This man is Jacques Mari- 
tain, General de Gaulle’s newly ap- 
pointed French Ambassador to the 
Vatican, who had been living in 
exile in this country since 1940, 
and of whom Professor Etienne 
Gilson, the world’s greatest histo- 
rian of medieval philosophy, said, 
“Jacques Maritain is growing great- 
er and greater with the years, and 
I am not at all sure that even we, 
who admire him so much, are fully 
alive to the lasting significance of 
his work. He is one of the deepest 
thinkers of all times.” 

“The mind of Jacques Maritain 
has two supreme virtues,” wrote 
Charles Morgan, the famous Eng- 
lish critic and author, in his justly 
celebrated weekly column “Menan- 
der’s Mirror,” which runs in the 
London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, “first, it glows with chari- 
ties and is marvellously exempt 
from spiritual pride; second, in all 
the thirty years which have passed 
since his first critical studies of 
Bergson appeared in Paris, it has 
never allowed him, in any of his 
work, to play down to an audience. 


On the one hand, all that he writes 
is written in a love of mankind, 
sprung from his sense of human 
unity; on the other, he has never 
suggested, with a view of popular- 
ising his philosophy or using it as 
an instrument of propaganda, that 
a philosopher is a kind of witch- 
doctor who, if we will but listen to 
him, will save us the exercises of 
faith and reason by telling us for 
whom we should agitate, and, in 
brief, precisely what we should do.” 

This explains, no doubt, why 
Maritain is not known amongst the 
vast masses of the people for whose 
inalienable rights he toils, and for 
whom he has a very real love. For 
Maritain is a very great man, in- 
deed, not only in his role of philoso- 
pher, but as a man whose person- 
ality is respected by those who 
would disagree with his views, and 
whose views command attention 
wherever philosophy, science and 
art are discussed. 

Maritain’s achievements are not 
limited to the purely speculative 
and academic spheres. He has ex- 
erted, and still exercises, a power- 
ful influence amongst serious mind- 
ed political leaders in Europe. As 
the greatest living Catholic philoso- 
pher, as a connoisseur of poetry 
and painting, as an exponent of 
Catholic democracy and social re- 
form, as an enemy of exaggerated 
nationalism,—whether Catholic or 
anti-Catholic,—as a defender of the 
rights of man, and above all as a 
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truly saintly and unselfish leader, he 
has become an almost legendary fig- 
ure in the imaginations of a whole 
generation of younger Catholic men 
and women. Indeed, his work has 
helped considerably to promote the 
peculiar and mysterious renaissance 
of contemporary Catholicism, which 
will probably not see the fruits of 
its striving for another century or 
more. 

What kind of man is Maritain, 
and what is his background? His 
life has been a singularly interest- 
ing one, that reflects, as upon a 
miniature stage, the dilemma of the 
whole modern world. 

At the age of ten years, Maritain 
found himself at the Lycée Henry 
IV., where he received his initial 
education. At that time Ernest 
Renan, the notorious author of La 
Vie de Jésus had just died. Mari- 
tain himself was born in Paris, in 
1882, and one of his most inti- 
mate boyhood friends was Ernest 
Psichari, Renan’s grandson. Mari- 
tain’s grandfather was Jules Favre, 
who was a convinced democrat, and 
who was for a short time associated 
with Victor Hugo. Thus, Maritain 
comes to his liking for democratic 
principles by inheritance as well as 
by personal choice. His grandfa- 
ther, while not anti-clerical, opposed 
the royalists and the clericals in 
their policy of defending Rome for 
the Pope with French troops against 
the Italian national government. 

Jules Favre and his daughter, 
who was Maritain’s mother, both 
became French Protestants, and 
Maritain was baptized in the Prot- 
estant faith. It was a sense of 
social idealism, rather than strong 
religious convictions, that appealed 
to the young Maritain. As his wife 
Raissa Maritain writes of him, in 
her fascinating autobiography Les 
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Grandes Amitiés, “it was the ideal. 
istic love of the people, the repub. 
lican spirit, and the political strug. 
gle for liberty, that were dominant 
in Jacques Maritain’s family tradi. 
tion.” Jules Favre afterward was 
made a Senator, and for many years 
was a member of the French Acad- 
emy, where his beautiful, melodious 
and emotional voice could be heard 
in the best oratorical tradition. 
Maritain attended the Sorbonne 
as a young man in his late ’teens, 
and he encountered at once the 
extreme skepticism and destructive 
materialistic determinism, which 
had entered all the French colleges 
as a result of the anti-clerical and 
anti-religious politics of that time. 
To the intellectually tense young 
man, filled with his dreams of 
social idealism, the lectures given 
by the Sorbonne professors were 
the death-knell of his hopes and 
aspirations. Maritain became de- 
pressed, as sensitive youth does, by 
the extreme cynicism and the arid 
rationalism of despair which seemed 
to pervade the halls of ancient 
learning. Everything that seemed 
worthwhile in life was subjected to 
the merciless rational dissection of 
the masters. Every intelligible re- 
ality seemed to vanish like a 
mirage, and even the sacrosanct 
facts of life were resolved into pure- 
ly empirical disputes. 
Nevertheless, it was at the Sor- 
bonne that Maritain met the young 
girl, a fellow student in search of 
life and hope like himself, who was 
afterward to become his wife. 
Raissa Maritain was born in Rostov- 
on-the-Don, scene of so many bit- 
ter German-Russian conflicts dur- 
ing this present war, of Russian 
Jewish parents. The family moved 
to Paris, where Raissa and her sis- 
ter, Vera (who is now Maritain’s 
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secretary) went to school. Madame 
Maritain is a poet and writer on 
her own account. She is profound- 
ly versed in the religious and philo- 
sophical literature of the age. The 
story of her conversion to Catholi- 
cism, together with her husband, is 
told in the delicately beautiful Les 
Grandes Amitiés. + 

Young, ardent and passionately 
in love with the search for the 
truth, the young man and the girl 
were dismayed and cast down by 
the dreary vistas with which the 
philosophy they heard expounded 
pictured the future. At one time 
they joined together in a death 
pact, which was to deliver them 
from the hopeless philosophy which 
seemed to surround them on every 
side. They were saved from this 


step by the lectures of one man only, 
Henri Bergson, whose classroom 
they haunted in the Collége de 


France, just across the road from 
the Sorbonne. 

Henri Bergson’s philosophy was 
epitomized in his famous book, The 
Two Sources of Morality and of Re- 
ligion. Bergson, who was at that 
time a comparatively young man, 
was amongst the most widely read 
philosophers in Europe. If his 
fellow faculty members at the Sor- 
bonne could see no way out other 
than by accepting the scientific de- 
terminism of matter, on the one 
hand; or the dry and arid conclu- 
sions of reason, on the other, Berg- 
son was pioneering a theory of his 
own which flatly contradicted theirs. 
While they concluded that the hu- 
man mind could not come to the 
attainment of truth, and the acces- 
sibility of reality, Bergson saw, 
with the clarity of genius, that the 

1In English, We Have Been Friends Together. 


A second volume of her memoirs, Adventures 
in Grace, has recently been published. 
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mind did face upon a real world, 
but that this real world was fully 
explicable neither by the determi- 
nism of science nor by the explana- 
tions of reason. This stuff of reality, 
Bergson claimed, was itself clothed 
with mystery. The methods of rea- 
son were, in themselves, inconclu- 
sive. Only by intuition and spir- 
itual sympathy, said Bergson, can 
we grasp, as it were, reality in 
time, and in grasping this reality 
we grasp a bit of time itself, the 
living reality. In this experience, 
said Bergson, lay the very essence 
of life itself, his famous “élan 
vital.” 

Maritain was by no means con- 
verted by Bergson’s philosophy, but 
his eyes were opened to the possi- 
bility of a truth that lay beyond the 
grasp of reason, and this was the 
beginning of his leaning toward re- 
ligion. In after years Maritain, 
who always retained a great affec- 
tion for Henri Bergson, refuted the 
thesis of The Two Sources of Moral- 
ity and of Religion in one of his first 
published works, La Philosophie 
Bergsonienne; philosophy alone, he 
said, was not enough in these mat- 
ters. “Bergson was the first to ful- 
fill our desire for metaphysical 
truth by giving us back the sense 
of the Absolute,” observed Maritain, 
in one of his books. 

This opening up upon the uni- 
verse of the Absolute was an ex- 
perience which the young couple 
were never to forget, and which was 
to lead them .much further than 
they ever dreamed. Conscious 
from the first of the possession of a 
compatibility which was as rare as 
it was beautiful, Jacques and Raissa 
explored together the world of art, 
of science, and of philosophy, as it 
was exemplified in the Paris of their 
day. It was here that the ground 
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was laid for Jacques Maritain’s 
great and penetrating critical pow- 
ers, which he brings to bear upon 
the whole question of modern art 
in its relation to the purpose of art, 
its morality, and the aim of the ar- 
tist, in a book that has become a 
veritable modern classic on the sub- 
ject, Art and Scholasticism. 

But the young Maritain was no 
mere Bohemian, savoring the aes- 
thetic experiences of the French 
capital. It was at the Sorbonne that 
Jacques introduced Raissa to Ernest 
Psichari. What Ernest Psichari 
had inherited from his family tradi- 
tion, is well described by Madame 
Maritain in her own spiritual saga. 
He found, she says, quoting from 
Jacques’ Antimoderne, “a spirit of 
moral inquiry that was extremely 
broad and lofty, but foreign to all 
metaphysical certainty, a marked 
tendency to ignore the conflicts cre- 
ated by the opposition of intellec- 
tual principles. You did not fight 
Christianity, you were deeply per- 
suaded that you had assimilated it 
and outgrown it.” 

Psichari was deeply in love with 
Maritain’s sister, but he was only 
eighteen and she was twenty-five, 
and did not take the love of her 
youthful admirer seriously. When 
she married, Psichari was plunged 
into the depths of despair, and at- 
tempted to drown his sorrow in 
every sensual excess. This he did 
“without conviction,” as he was to 
say afterward in the story of his con- 
version, Le Voyage du Centurion. 
He was saved from the fate which 
would have engulfed a weaker 
man, by joining the Army. En- 
listing as a second-class private, he 
found in the discipline and ordered 
routine of military life, the in- 
strument of his spiritual rebirth. 
This was indeed a strange conver- 


sion for the anti-militaristic dilet. 
tantism of the erstwhile socialist, 

Jacques Maritain, Ernest Psichari, 
and their friends, were earnest 
admirers of another great man, 
Charles Péguy, whose work was, at 
that time, beginning to attract no- 
tice. Maritain often accompanied 
Péguy to the print shop, where 
Péguy’s Cahiers de la Quinzaine 
were being set up, and there Mari- 
tain learned much about the art of 
typography, and acquired a taste 
for beautiful type and fine paper. 
All these young men were making 
history, for their written works, 
penned at this time, amidst the tor- 
ment of poverty, or under the in- 
spiration of spiritual or social pas- 
sion, have been re-issued today, and 
are being read by the impatient 
masses of our modern world. 

Jacques and Raissa also pene- 
trated the world of the natural 
sciences by attending the lectures 
of the brilliant Professor of Natural 
Sciences at the Sorbonne, Felix Le 
Dantec. This man professed a for- 
mal atheism, and expounded bril- 
liantly his philosophy of material- 
ism, which, as Madame Maritain 
afterward remarked in her mem- 
oirs, “is a faith just as undemon- 
strable as the credo of Christians.” 
But they could not accept it as a 
matter of belief. 

Jacques and Raissa Maritain were 
married on November 26, 1904. 
They found a place to live in the 
Rue de Jussieu, near the Jardin des 
Plantes. Their first contact with 
Catholicism came with their meet- 
ing with Léon Bloy. This astonish- 
ing man, the famous poor man of 
France, the terrible castigator of the 
French bien-pensants, the scourge 
of “orthodox” Catholics, whose writ- 
ings and manner of life breathed 
forth a just indignation against the 
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sufferings of the poor, prophet and 
mystic, demonstrated by his man- 
ner of living his faith in the Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

“Life brought him to our shores 
like a treasure, legendary, immense, 
mysterious,” writes Raissa Mari- 
tain, in her memoirs. Léon Bloy 
was the Pilgrim of the Absolute, 
for whom both the young people 
were seeking. His influence, the 
austerity of his life, his just de- 
nunciations of the gulf that existed 
between the fashionable and world- 
ly life of the bien-pensants and the 
Christianity they pretended to pro- 
fess, struck a responsive note in the 
hearts and minds of the Maritains. 
What amazed them was the immen- 
sity of this believer’s soul, his faith, 
his burning zeal for justice, his 
hope. “One does not enter into 
Paradise tomorrow—nor in ten 
years; “one enters it today, when 
one is poor and crucified.” Here 
was no obsequious conformity, no 
“darkness of the Middle Ages,” no 
bourgeois pharisaism. 

We cannot, unfortunately, linger 
to give the reader all the steps which 
preceded the Maritains’ entrance 
into the faith of their forebears. 
There are so many things in the 
magnificently full life of Jacques 
Maritain. It is sufficient to say that 
they were touched, as never before, 
by the household of this strange and 
magnificent old man. He received 
them tenderly, gave them his books 
to read, and especially his Le 
Salut par les Juifs (“Salvation 
Through the Jews”), which deeply 
affected Madame Maritain. In an 
age in which anti-Semitism is ripe, 
Maritain is noted for his gentleness 
to the Jews, whom he has always 


defended, and whom he loves dear- 
ly, in Christian fashion. 

In 1906, in his twenty-fourth 
year, Jacques Maritain and his wife 
were baptized into the Catholic 
Faith. Léon Bloy was their spon- 
sor in baptism. 

After his entry into the Catholic 
Church, Maritain still preserved his 
liking for the natural sciences, and 
his interest in experimental science. 
From 1907 to 1908 he spent his time 
in Heidelberg, where he studied 
biology under the famous German 
scientist, Hans Driesch. Maritain 
was, indeed, the first person to 
bring Driesch’s theory of vitalism 
to the notice of French philoso- 
phers and scientists, in his studies 
on Darwinism and neo-vitalism in 
1910. 

Jacques Maritain is, however, 
first and foremost a philosopher. 
His primary interest in the failure 
of relativist philosophy, and the 
fallacy he had detected in the arid 
rationalism of the Sorbonne, led 
him to question further Bergson’s 
theory of intuition, which could not 
satisfy his intelligence. After a long 
retreat from the world at Versailles, 
during which he studied the phi- 
losophy of the great Catholic phi- 
losopher St. Thomas Aquinas, un- 
der the Dominican priest Father 
Humbert Clérissac, Maritain found 
within himself, as he observed “a 
new ardour, of thought, like a philo- 
sophical spring.” It was after this 
that Maritain’s influence as a phi- 
losopher commenced, and _ since 
that time he has grown in intellec- 
tual penetration and philosophical 
insight, until he has attained the 
stature of one of the greatest 
thinkers in the modern world. 


(TO BE CONTINUED] 











SIMPLY OUT OF THIS WORLD 


By SaraH LESLIE 


ARY MARGARET came in from 

school and went out into the 

kitchen. Her mother was getting 
dinner. 

She laid her books down on the 
kitchen table. 

“Don’t get them in the flour,” her 
mother warned, as she laid thin 
overlapping layers of potato in the 
dish brown around the edges from 
long years of baking. 

Mary Margaret pushed back her 
hat and held out a hand for a slice 
of raw potato. She crunched it 
thoughtfully. 

“Mother, guess what,” she said. 
“We're going to have retreat at 
school next week.” 

“Really, dear. Hand me that 
pitcher.” Mary Margaret passed 
the milk pitcher over. Her mother 
poured it slowly around the sides 
of the dish until it bubbled up be- 
tween the potatoes, standing in 
round drops on top of the bowl. 
She said: “A retreat? That’s nice.” 

Mary Margaret sat on the kitchen 
stool, her feet hooked in the rungs. 
“Do you think I could stay at 
school then, Mother, could I?” 

Her mother slid the brimming 
dish into the oven. 

“Stay at school, Mary Margaret? 
All night, you mean? Why? You 
never have before, have you?” 

“No.” Mary Margaret leaned for- 
ward, sitting on her hands. “But 
this year they’re going to let some 
of the day students stay at the 
school so they won’t be—” She 
stopped, searching for the word Sis- 
ter Principia had used in assembly 
—“distracted.” 





Her mother had opened the ice. 
box. She looked at Mary Margaret 
around the door, one corner of her 
mouth pulled down. 

Mary Margaret went on, “It only 
costs ten dollars, Mother. And | 
do want to make a good retreat. 
Just think, Mother, three whole 
days spent absolutely out of this 
world. And besides, Magdalen may- 
be could room with me.” 

“I see,” said her mother. “But 
wouldn’t Magdalen be a distraction, 
too?” 

Mary Margaret was looking hope- 
fully into the cookie jar. She 
turned around with her mouth full. 

“Oh, no, Mother.” Her face was 
serious, the freckles on her cheeks 
standing out with the force of 
her intensity. “Oh, no. Magdalen 
would be making the retreat, too. 
She would be an inspiration. We'd 
be a help to each other.” She bit 
into another cookie. 

“Don’t spoil your dinner,” her 
mother said, shutting the icebox 
door. “And go take off your coat 
and hat.” 

“But can I, Mother, can I?” Mary 
Margaret insisted, her coat hanging 
on one shoulder. 

“Well, I don’t know. Ten dollars 
is a lot of money right now,” said 
her mother. “Get these books out 
of here. But I’ll ask your father. 
We'll see what he says.” 

Her father said no. He said it 
forcibly. “Foolishness,” he said, 
“staying all night at school when 
she has a bed of her own not ten 
miles away. Some more Sister 
stuff, I suppose. Mary Margaret 
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better come home and get a good 
hot dinner.” Mary Margaret ex- 
plained it to Magdalen. 

“Father can’t see the importance 
of it,” she said. “He’s not a Catho- 
lic, you know. It’s the sorrow of 
my life.” 

Magdalen nodded in sympathy. 

“It’s too bad,” she said. “You'll 
have to offer it up.” She looked 
thoughtful. “And I was going to 
bring a chocolate cake, too,” she 
added. 


The night before retreat, Mary 
Margaret laid things out carefully. 

As she told her mother, “I’m go- 
ing to do the best I can even though 
I do have to be half in and half out 
of the world. As Sister says, you 
never know where grace will strike.” 

“Is that what she said?” her 
mother asked. “I can’t say I ever 
heard of grace striking before.” 

“Well, it may not have been ex- 
actly like that,” Mary Margaret ad- 
mitted, “but that’s the idea.” 

She folded her clothes on a chair, 
the clean collar for her gown on 
top. Any girl who showed up in 
chapel with a dirty collar, Sister 
Matthew had threatened, would be 
publicly reprimanded. 

“She’ll never do it,” Magdalen 
had said comfortably, hanging hers 
back in her locker after a look at 
the collar. 

“I don’t know, she might,” Mary 
Margaret had been doubtful. “I’m 
ee to take mine home and wash 
_ 

She put her retreat book, Intro- 
duction to a Devout Life, beside her 
hat, ready to take in the morning. 
She had chosen it from the tableful 
set out in the library by Sister Jose- 
phine. The girls at St. Bridget’s 
had varying views on retreat read- 
ing. Magdalen swore up and down 





that you could tell who was going 
to enter the convent in June by the 
books they took for retreat. She 
said that girls who read Self-Knowl- 
edge and Self-Discipline, one Sister 
Josephine duplicated heavily, had 
their black stockings already folded 
up in their bottom drawers. 

Magdalen herself always got down 
early to get one of the few novels 
that Sister Josephine set out as a 
concession to human frailty. Strong- 
ly permeated with Catholic doctrine, 
still there was a story to them, and 
the supply usually was exhausted 
at the end of the first day. There 
was always a heavy run on popu- 
lar saints, too, lives of the Little 
Flower and Bernadette especially. 
Mary Margaret in a passion of piety 
after Sister Principia’s talk on mak- 
ing a good retreat and leaving the 
world behind had gone to the library 
almost persuaded to go as far as 
Self-Knowledge. Once there, she 
faltered, remembering Magdalen’s 
raised eyebrow’s, and at last picked 
up the Introduction as a fitting com- 
promise. 

Some of the girls hadn’t taken 
any book. Regina Gallagher was 
one. “Wouldn’t you know,” she 
asked, “that Sister Principia would 
go and have a retreat just before 
finals? I’ve got to study my Ger- 
man idioms or I’ll never pass!” 

The prospect of Regina Gallagher 
not passing was a fascinating im- 
possibility to the rest of the class. 

“Anyhow,” Mary Margaret had 
told Magdalen as they left the 
library, “I think that’s mean. The 
rest of us will really keep the re- 
treat while she studies away and 
then she’ll walk off with all A’s 
again. Besides,” she added virtu- 
ously, “I should think she would be 
afraid to fly in the face of God that 
way.” 
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“Well, with my German, I'd just 
as soon rely on a few good prayers 
as three days’ study to pull me 
through,” Magdalen had answered. 


























Mary Margaret and Magdalen 
walked into chapel together. In 
spite of her boasts, Magdalen was 
nervous until she got past Sister 
Matthew’s examining eye. The col- 
lar had looked worse this morning 
than it had a week before. They 
took their assigned seats. Mary 
Margaret knelt down and said a few 
prayers before the organ began. 
They were going to sing! She re- 
turned to look for the hymn card 
and met Magdalen’s eyes spilling 
laughter. The hymns were always 
pitched too high. The only one who 
could reach all of the notes was 
Mother Alphonsus Liguori who in- 
sisted on singing all the verses of 
every hymn, urging audibly be- 
tween each, “Sing, girls, sing!” 

So admonished the girls tried to 
obey, beginning valiantly with the 
first verse, improvising obligatos as 
the tones rose higher and higher, 
the ranks thinning noticeably as the 
verses went. By the time the organ 
intoned the fifth only the pitiful few 
in the back where Mother Alphon- 
sus sat were quavering toward the 
bitter end, their unfaithful col- 
leagues, convulsively facing the 
front and joining in the “Sing, girls, 
sing,” under their breaths. 

This morning, Mother chose 
“When Morning Gilds the Skies,” 
and kept the retreat master stand- 
ing at the foot of the altar while 
the school wandered lost in the 
treble clef to the long Amen. 

You couldn’t tell much about the 
retreat master until the first con- 
ference. Sister Principia had said 
this one was Father LeClair and he 
was from New York. He was a pro- 
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fessor of something at Fordham and 
wrote books. Sister Principia had 
been very enthusiastic about him, 
But as Magdalen said, that didn't 
mean a thing. Sister Principia was 
always enthusiastic about retreat 
masters before they came. Look at 
the build-up she had given that 
droop they had last year. 

After Mass, Father LeClair turned 
around. 

“Our retreat has started,” he be- 
gan. “It is a privilege, a great 
privilege for us to have such an op- 
portunity in this troubled world 
in which we live and move and have 
our being.” 

Mary Margaret said the words 
over. “In which we live and move 
and have our being.” What a beau- 
tiful phrase! Maybe Sister Prin- 
cipia had been right. 

“This is our chance to get away 
from things,” he went on, “all the 
many, many things which clutter 
our lives. We want to talk to God. 
To do that we can’t be talking to 
Mary and Katy and Molly, can we? 
No, we will all want to keep silence.” 

There it was. Of course, the re- 
treat master asked for silence every 
year. You knew it was coming, but 
it always was a blow when he actu- 
ally said it. 

Out in the hall after Mass, for 
once the sign in the chapel cloister 
which for years had politely asked 
for “Silence, Please,” was observed. 
The boarders went off to breakfast. 
Mary Margaret wandered about the 
halls in lonely silence, at last sit- 
ting down on a bench and leafing 
through the Devout Life for a page 
with short paragraphs. 

The day wore on. The beautiful 
phrase the retreat master had used 
in the morning seemed to be a favor- 
ite of his. Mary Margaret found 
herself waiting for it, filling it in 
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before he said it. Against her will 
she began to count the number of 
times he used it, “in which we live 
and move and have our being.” She 
got up to fifteen and forced herself 
to stop. 

Lunch seemed unnatural sitting 
next to Patty Bryan and Jeanie 
Hartigan in silence while Sister 
Adelgundas read something she an- 
nounced as “My State in Life.” 

They had striped ice cream for 
dessert. Mary Margaret ate the pink 
out of the middle first. She watched 
Patty eat hers. Patty ate the choco- 
late first, carefully slicing down to 
the pink, then beginning on the 
white. Jeanie ate hers straight 
across, pink, white and chocolate 
without discrimination. 

Every time Mary Margaret walked 
into the chapel she felt guilty. Some 
of the girls must stay there all the 
time, she decided. Take Monica, 
she was always there in the front 
pew, her rosary out, praying visi- 
bly. And Alacoque Rossiter, her 
pale little face deep in the worn 
manual of prayer she kept in her 
pew, would be there, her head bent, 
her shoulders hunched. 

Magdalen had told Mary Margaret 
that she heard during the last re- 
treat that Alacoque had been afraid 
she would forget something in con- 
fession so she wrote all her sins out 
in French. 

“Why in French?” Mary Mar- 
garet had asked. 

“So if anybody found it, silly,” 
Magdalen had said. But when Ala- 
coque got in the confessional she 
couldn’t translate fast enough and 
the retreat master had asked her 
what she was doing. And when 
Alacoque told him, the brute had 
laughed. 

Father would laugh, too, Mary 
Margaret knew. All day she had 
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been dreading it. Father would 
not understand the significance of 
retreat, her soul’s complete with- 
drawal from worldly things. She 
was right. Dinner was difficult. 

Her father picked up her plate. 

“Hungry, Maggie?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“One potato or two tonight?” he 
asked, holding the spoon high. “I 
never know about you girls.” 

Mary Margaret held up one finger. 

“Cat got your tongue?” he said, 
laying down the plate. 

“No,” she said in a whisper. This 
was what she had been afraid of. 

She ate her meal silently. No- 
body passed the butter. She hated 
bread without butter. She consid- 
ered mortifying herself and eating 
it dry. But after all, God didn’t 
expect her to starve. She poked at 
her mother. She made an elaborate 
pantomime of spreading her bread 
and pointing toward the butter. 

Her father looked up and caught 
her. 

“My God, what’s the matter with 
her?” he exploded. 

Mary Margaret flushed and tears 
came to her eyes. 

Her mother said quickly. “She’s 
on retreat, Fred. She’s supposed to 
keep silence.” 

“My God,” her father said again. 

Mary Margaret let two tears spill 
over. She would offer it up. It 
was a sort of martyrdom. 


Second days of retreat always 


saw changes. Part of the school 
got over the novelty of the first 
day’s fervor and smothered giggles 
erupted behind closed doors. Out- 
wardly pious souls got together in 
pairs and read their retreat books 
aloud, glad of any excuse to hear 
their own voices, emphasizing the 
wrong words and wringing each 
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sentence for a drop of comedy. In- 
tense souls became more intense 
with every hour. Alocoque got 
paler and paler. Monica Nelson 
grew fast to the front pew, alter- 
nating between the chapters of Self- 
Knowledge and Self-Discipline and 
the Sorrowful Mysteries. Once she 
said the stations, kneeling on the 
stone floor with her arms out- 
stretched. 

Mary Margaret read steadily 
through the Introduction to a De- 
vout Life. She forgot to count Fa- 
ther LeClair’s phrases and took 
every suggestion toward sanctity 
he offered. She would withdraw 
from the world. She would give 
up the things of the flesh. Maybe 
she would even give up desserts. 
She would pray for her father so 
he wouldn't swear. She would wear 
her old clothes and never ask for 
new ones. She would put up with 
her mother’s misunderstanding. She 
wondered if she should be a nun 
and pray constantly for her father’s 
conversion. Maybe this was the call 
Father LeClair had told them to 
listen for. She wondered. 

At the closing, she was in an exal- 
tation of sacrifice. Father LeClair 
gave them each a holy card. 

“You know,” he said, “you are 
all saints now, little saints.” 

Mary Margaret’s eyes filled. She 
followed Mother Alphonsus through 
the highest reaches of “Holy God” 
without a quaver. 

As Father Leclair left the altar, 
she thought suddenly, “This is Sun- 
day night. I'll be home in time to 
go to devotions at St. Quentin’s.” 

She never went to Sunday devo- 
tions in her parish church. For a 
minute she wavered. She was tired 
and she’d had a lot of church in the 
last three days. 
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Magdalen caught up with her as 
they walked out of the chapel. 

“Whew!” she let out a long 
breath. “Boy, I feel good.” 

“So do I,” said Mary Margaret, 
Ahead of them, Regina Gallagher 
turned around. 

“Ready for the German final to- 
morrow?” she asked. “I can say 
my idioms backwards. ‘Schicke 
nach dem Artze’; ‘Wasche mir die 
Hande,’” she chanted. 

“Stinker!” said Magdalen amia- 
bly. 

Mary Margaret giggled. 
she remembered. 
est of these—” 

“She is a good student, Magda- 
len,” she said hollowly. 

Her mother and father were wait- 
ing for her. 

“We drove over to get you. We 
thought you’d be tired,” her mother 
said. 

“I am,” Mary Margaret answered, 
her own voice still loud in her ears. 

“And we're all going to a show,” 
her father said, closing the door 
tightly behind her. “And guess 
what? Your favorites, Abbott and 
Costello.” 

Mary Margaret sat upright. 

“A show! Oh, Father, no!” What 
about Sunday devotions! And Ab- 
bott and Costello, the things of the 
flesh, the things of the flesh.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, | 
thought you liked them?” 

“Oh, I do.” She did. She and 
her father never missed them. She 
would never make him understand. 
Besides it would be so much fun. 
And if she didn’t go, her father 
might—perhaps she should go for 
his sake—against her own will. 

“I can offer it up,” she thought, 
and settled back comfortably in the 
car. 


Then 
“And the great- 





THE WIDOW’S SON 


By Maria KINGSLEY 


fare swathed his body with white cerements, 
But far away, beyond the city gate 
He sped, beset by longing and a fear 
Lest any moment of eternity ’ 
Be lost for loving instantly the One 
He sought. r 

And the Father waited, glad because 
The youth had cared to come before old age 
Could weary him beyond all caring much 
Even for God. 

And the boy who could not wait 
Came home too spent to lift his eyes before 
He fell upon the threshold of his house, 
Then God stretched out His hand, but suddenly 
Command rang out across the universe— 
“Young man, I say to thee, arise.” 

And God 
Stood motionless, but at His feet the boy 
Held in his heart the echo of the words, 
And cried against the voice that burdened him, 
“He calls me back, my God, I cannot go.” 
But God who knows no yesterday and no 
Tomorrow, was looking far below where He 
Beheld between two others on a hill, 
The empty body of an only Son 
And heard a woman sobbing in the night. 
Then all the dignities fled out of God 
To let compassion dwell alone, and He 
Looked down upon the widow’s son and said, 
“Thy mother, too, and in thy youth, thou must 
Return to her”; and the boy dared not look up, 
But only touched His feet. 

“TI will,” he said, 
And men beheld him, risen from the dead. 










sig teaching of Soren Kierke- 
gaard regarding the nature of 
truth bears a profound likeness to 
that of Isaac Penington. This early 
English Quaker exerted a power- 
ful influence on his age; not only 
was he the intellectual leader of the 
first Friends, as Fox and his follow- 
ers were called, but he was also 
highly respected by such men as 
Henry More and Milton, and he was 
the spiritual adviser of Thomas 
Ellwood and his own son-in-law 
William Penn. Standing, as Isaac 
Penington does, midway between the 
old Scholasticism and the approach- 
ing “Enlightenment,” the Quaker 
warned unceasingly against the 
trust in reason which developed so 
rapidly toward the end of his life at 
the close of the seventeenth century. 

Penington never used the term, 
“rationalist”; but he was address- 
ing the rationalists of his day when 
he accused certain persons of being 
“too high, too wise, too knowing for 
Christ, or for the sight and acknowl- 
edgment of the true means which 
lead to life.” When, in the last cen- 
tury, Kierkegaard launched his psy- 
chological faith-campaign in stormy 
reaction against rationalism (and 
based it, on the one hand, on the 
denial of man’s power to arrive at 
religious knowledge unaided by 
faith, and, on the other hand, on the 
acceptance of the Christian revela- 
tion), he was continuing in the early 
Quaker’s footsteps. Further, like 


Penington, Kierkegaard was a thor- 


1 Quotations used in this article from 
Kierkegaard are from the Lowrie translations; 
those from Isaac Pennington are from my 
book, The Name Is Living (1936).—. w. H. 
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oughgoing Biblicist. The keynote 
of the Danish thinker’s philosophy 
is contained in the exhortation once 
given by Isaac Penington: “Receive 
truth from God’s hand; stay till He 
give it you.” For it was Kierke- 
gaard’s conviction precisely as it 
had been Penington’s that so far 
from faith’s being an outgrowth of 
knowledge, humanly speaking, 
knowledge is the fruit of faith. 

The Danish religious philosopher 
then who lived nearly two hundred 
years later than Isaac Penington set 
his genius to work to lure his fol- 
lowers along the path toward the 
Christian life—the path that he felt 
rationalism had deliberately for- 
saken. Whether the dialectic Dane 
wrote straightforwardly under his 
own name, or in riddles, rhapsodies 
and “dialectical” lyrics under pseu- 
donyms (his inventions for com- 
municating truth on various levels), 
Kierkegaard’s constant endeavor 
was to bring others to the truth of 
his “existential” philosophy — in 
spite of themselves if they could 
be brought no other way. By 
his pseudonymous authorship of 
Either/Or, Repetition, and Fear and 
Trembling (the books opening his 
crusade in 1843) he hoped to hide 
himself in the folds of the curtains 
of truth as he drew them aside from 
the Christian vision. 

Isaac Penington was born in the 
year of Shakespeare’s death, 1616, 
and Kierkegaard’s birthyear is 
1813; between these dates the story 
of German rationalism was written, 
opening with Leibnitz’s Monadology 
and continuing through Kantian 
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and Hegelian speculation. Leibnitz 
was the Quaker’s younger contem- 
porary; and Hegel’s popularity was 
at its height during Kierkegaard’s 
lifetime. The English and Danish 
thinkers therefore lived at the be- 
ginning and near the climax of the 
rationalist movement, and their re- 
spective philosophies are to be read 
in relation to their times. In the 
seventeenth century, at least, there 
were no windowless monads to 
break through, no gulf between re- 
ality and appearance to leap blind- 
folded, no Hegelian System to “uni- 
versalize the particular man fan- 
tastically” (to use Kierkegaard’s 
words). There was, to be sure, in 
Penington’s day as there has been 
since the dawn of history, the evil 
the Quaker called “the darkness 
within.” But what William Penn’s 
mentor combatted as original sin, 
Kierkegaard had to try to dislodge 
as an entrenched philosophical 
discipline. 

As a form of compensation per- 
haps for the trauma suffered by 
man’s vanity when Copernicus dis- 
covered that the earth is not the 
center of the universe, the ration- 
alists posited man as the nuclear 
focus of the world. Ignoring Kant’s 
higher faith-doctrine and merely 
following Kant’s self-styled “Co- 
pernican Revolution” which pre- 
sented objects conforming to per- 
ception rather than perception to 
objects, Hegel was emboldened to 
build up the entire cosmos from the 
Idea. Denmark which was intellec- 
tually dependent on Germany to a 
very great degree in the first part of 
the nineteenth century became a fer- 
tile soil for Hegelianism. It is said 
that the barbers of Copenhagen dis- 
cussed the thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis aspects of reason with 
their patrons while shaving them. 


But when young Soren Kierkegaard 
was taught at the University as a 
detail of the System that religion 
(as it follows art in the Hegelian 
spiral) is succeeded by philosophy 
as the top-flight truth realm he re- 
belled with righteous irony. In 
fact, his protests resemble not only 
those of Socrates whom he imitated 
consciously but also and substan- 
tially the keen barbs of his Quaker 
prototype against the “knowledge 
without Life” which the latter saw 
in various instances among the pro- 
fessing Christians of his era usurp- 
ing the place of the light within, or 
the true knowledge. 

Kierkegaard’s re-translation of 
the Hegelian art, religion and phi- 
losophy levels into his aesthetic, 
ethical and religious stages was far 
more significant than a mere re- 
versal of the last two of Hegel’s 
realms would seem to indicate. For 
the renversement reveals true philo- 
sophical genius. German specula- 
tion had set up human limits to 
divine faith though so ingeniously 
that the snare was hardly percepti- 
ble. Heine reports that when he 
studied with Hegel in Berlin in the 
1820’s the Maestro (so-called be- 
cause of the indeciperable character 
of his atheistic “music”) whispered 
to him that there is no God. The 
whisper seemed necessary in view 
of the fact that the German pro- 
fessor’s “verstdndlich System” was 
supposed by certain pious philoso- 
phers of the period to prove the 
existence of God. If Kierkegaard 
taught, therefore, that “faith begins 
precisely where thinking leaves off,” 
and presented Christian belief as a 
“tremendous paradox which no 
thought can master,” this was be- 
cause he was writing for a world in 
which human arrogance was given 
priority over divine humility. 
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Indeed the Danish philosopher 
preached exactly what Penington 
had proclaimed two centuries ear- 
lier: that (in the Quaker’s pithy 
phrasing) the “Light is not to be 
comprehended but gathereth into 
itself and comprehendeth.” But 
Isaac Penington insists as his spir- 
itual successor never does on the 
supremacy of the “pure Reason” 
(not to be mistaken for that of 
Kant’s critique). “Pure Reason is 
of God.” We read also that “God 
did not create man in sin or make 
a sinful creature; but He gave him 
Reason.” And we find the simple 
statement which seems a prophetic 
indictment of German rationalism: 
“Reason is not sin; but a deviating 
from that from which Reason came 
is sin.” This “deviating from that 
from which Reason came” was to 
be seen very clearly for what it was, 
i.e., inherited sin, in the rational- 
ism Kierkegaard sought to expose 
by every means at his command— 
by ridicule, logical reasoning, dra- 
matic monologues and adroit lead- 
ing from one level of truth to an- 
other. 


Against the pseudo - Christianity 
of his milieu Kierkegaard issued his 
tract, “The Cry,” in 1854 as some- 
thing that “must be said.” He ad- 
vised: “Whoever thou art, what- 
ever thy life may be, my friend— 
by ceasing to take part (if in fact 
thou dost) in the public perform- 
ance of divine worship as it now 
is, thou hast one guilt the less, and 
a great one, that thou dost not take 
part in holding God to be a fool, 
and in calling that the Christianity 
of the New Testament which is not 
the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment.” When Penington, moved 
by a similar impulse, declared that 
the Christian of his acquaintance 
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was not to be found except in the 
“Worships of the World,” he add. 
ed that “he is so far from overcom. 
ing these that he is overcome with 
them; yea so overcome, so drunk 
therewith that he hath even lost his 
senses and thinks he may be a 
Christian.” 

Kierkegaard’s definition of faith 
in The Sickness Unto Death, name- 
ly: “By relating itself to its own 
self and by willing to be itself; the 
self is grounded transparently in the 
Power which constituted it,” was 
anticipated in many teachings of 
the Quaker. The idea of course 
that true self-expression is one 
with self-surrender (or that the 
feelings of selfhood and dependence 
are not antithetical but identical) in 
the highest religious experience is 
not new by any means with either 
philosopher. Twenty-four centu- 
ries before Kierkegaard was born a 
like doctrine was being taught on 
the slopes of the Himalayas. “The 
Sage,” reads a teaching in the 
Visuddhi-Magga, “skillful in the art 
of discovering the signification of 
things calls this dependence by the 
name of Dependent Origination.” 
In Penington’s constant testifying 
to this truth in his own metaphysi- 
cal experience he warns that the 
very knowledge of it as held forth 
by man’s wisdom” interrupts the 
unity. For, we read: 

“Our knowledge is in a Princi- 
ple, wherein we receive our capa- 
city of knowing, and wherein the 
Father (from Whom the Principle 
came) teacheth us. And this is His 
way of teaching, to wit, by making 
us one with the thing He teacheth. 
Thus we learn Christ by being born 
of Him.” 

The famous analysis of sin in 
The Sickness Unto Death as being 
“before God in despair not to will 
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to be oneself, or before God in de- 
spair to will to be oneself,” is doc- 
trine implicit in Isaac Penington. 
For the latter was as sure that de- 
spondency is sinful as he was em- 
phatic in his teaching that no one 
can satisfy the essential conditions 
of his being except by voluntary 
unity with the Source of his exist- 
ence as well as his truth. The “nat- 
ural man” is he who has not yet 
realized that unity; and, says the 
Quaker in whole accord with the 
Dane, “the first way of meeting 
with the Spirit of God is as a Con- 
vincer of sin.” For man comes in- 
to the Kingdom only on his being 
able to receive the Kingdom; it is 
because and not in spite of the fact 
that the soul is begotten by the 
Divine Breath that it must do its 
own breathing—or to use the 
Kierkegaardian idiom, it is the self’s 
grounding in the Power which con- 
stituted it that leaves it free to re- 
late itself to its own self, and to will 
to be itself. For the Danish phi- 
losopher, in this form of willing, 
shows sin not to be completely 
aligned with Socratic ignorance but 
to be a special form of ignorance— 
ignorance, that is, of what sin is. 
Sin is therefore not opposed to vir- 
tue as ignorance is related to 
knowledge; but it is opposed to it 
as the lack of faith is related to 
faith’s possession. Here the Chris- 
tian has gone an immeasurable way 
beyond the highest pagan insight; 
and here too is the key to Kierke- 
gaard, a key that likewise opens 
Penington’s message. The faith 
(that the Quaker liked to refer to 
as “the Light”) both inward and 
outward, according to the seven- 
teenth-century believer’s testimony, 


“manifests both itself and other 
things by its own shining.” 

To sum up: all the difference to 
be found between the testimonies of 
Kierkegaard and Isaac Penington is 
in the former’s unique psychologi- 
cal approach to his faith-doctrine. 
And this approach was made neces- 
sary because of the high place ac- 
corded man’s “natural” wisdom or 
what the Quaker had correctly diag- 
nosed as his “corrupted Reason” in 
the society and schools of the era 
in which Kierkegaard lived. His 
recourse to the category of the ab- 
surd was that of one who had to 
fight rationalism on its own terms. 
All his voluminous dialectic was 
directed toward those so far from 
the true Light that they could not 
distinguish the darkness of their 
night (to use a Penington figure). 
Nor did Kierkegaard depend on rea- 
soning alone, but supplemented it 
by such devices as might haunt, 
startle and waylay his readers into 
taking stock of themselves and 
their situation. We are reminded 
of the Scotsman George Macdonald 
tells of in one of his peasant-life 
novels that were popular in Eng- 
land in the last century. The fact- 
minded Scot, seeing his neighbor 
hesitate to go to the rescue of some 
people in a flood because he feared 
that he himself might be drowned 
and go to hell, shouted above the 
roar of waters, “Better be damned 
doing the will of God than saved do- 
ing nothing!” This advice, like 
Kierkegaard’s “paradox of faith,” is 
paradoxical only on the surface; 
and like it too it bears the mark of 
being formulated in a crucial time 
and in language called forth by the 
urgency of the particular situation. 












DEAR SHOLEM ASCH: 

Even though many of your inter- 
pretations of the life of Christ, as 
of the Apostle, were not acceptable, 
being contrary to the Scriptures, I 
nevertheless welcomed your novels 
as evidence of your fervent search 
for truth and of your deep love for 
Jesus Christ. The fact that one of 
the greatest of Yiddish writers had 
opened his eyes to His Glory 
seemed to me of far-reaching spir- 
itual significance, a sign that the 
great promise will soon be fulfilled, 
and all Israel find peace in its King 
and Messias. For this reason, I 
looked forward to your Epistle to 
the Christians but, much to my re- 
gret, I was disappointed and not a 
little disturbed by the spirit it re- 
vealed. 

Before accounting for my disap- 
pointment, however, let me declare 
myself with you in decrying anti- 
Semitism. It is a sin not only 
against love but against faith and 
hope as well, the source of many 
evils, a seed of Satan. Christians 
who hate Jews desert the Crucified 
Lord Whose first word on the Cross 
is a prayer for Israel. No sharper 
condemnation has been written than 
by the Catholic, Léon Bloy, who calls 
it “the most horrible slap in the 
face which Our Lord suffers in His 
ever-continuing Passion—the most 
stinging, the most unpardonable, 
because He suffers it in His Moth- 
er’s face and at the hands of Chris- 
tians.” Yet, mark you, the crimes 
committed against the Jewish peo- 
ple during the past decade were not 
the acts of Christians but of apos- 
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tates, who abominated the Church 
no less than the Jews. Indeed, if 
their work of extermination had not 
been cut short, they would have 
wiped out Christianity as they near- 
ly did Europe’s Jewry. 

It is because I share your anxiety 
over anti-Semitism that I deplore 
the unfairness of your Epistle. You 
have kept watch with those millions 
of Jews who died in agony, and 
your heart was torn by their pain; 
you have gazed so long upon that 
horror that your eyes may have be- 
come dimmed to true proportion. 
You have heard the cries of the 
doomed and felt the inefficacy of 
man against “the beast from the 
abyss.” I too know how it feels to 
be powerless to help, for my own 
close relatives were lost in that in- 
ferno. But I do not understand how 
you can accuse all Christians: “It 
lay in your power to stop him, and 
yet you were silent.” I will not 
dwell on the frequent denuncia- 
tions of Nazism and its aims by the 
bishops of many lands. But their 
voice was drowned in the demoniac 
laughter of the Nazi hierarchy. 
Have you forgotten that this is the 
age of the machine, and that above 
its whir the Voice of the Spirit is 
often unheard? 

Yes, many Christians were deaf 
to the groaning of the Jews, but 
these were for the most part Chris- 
tians who were also little concerned 
about the persecution of the Church. 
Selfishness is everywhere rampant. 
It was because of this love of ease 
and abhorrence of disquiet, that 
those Christians were ever unwill- 
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ing to face evil. But did not many 
Jews deceive themselves in like 
manner? During Hitler’s rise to 
power, J ews—together with deluded 
people of many lands—contributed 
to his financial support. Then, it 
was understandable but none the 
less regrettable, that the Jewish 
Palestine Trust Company signed an 
economic treaty much to Hitler’s 
advantage. Also, many more Ger- 
man Jews could have escaped his 
clutches had they not shut their 
eyes to the peril. There are other 
examples but I will not cite them, 
lest you think I blame the Jews. I 
wish only to show that all are re- 
sponsible, in one way or another, 
for the darkness that has come over 
the earth. 

Hitler was to some extent held in 
check by the protest of the Chris- 
tian world, so long as Germany was 
at peace. But no sooner was open 


war made possible by the co-opera- 
tion of Soviet Russia, than Hitler’s 
brutality, hitherto confined to tor- 
ture, set out upon mass slaughter. 
You picture the Soviet Union as the 
great friend of the Jews — “more 
than any other, aware of its mis- 


sion of humanity.” If this distinc- 
tion could be awarded any country, 
I should say it ought to be the 
United States, which was admitting 
refugees when Russia would take 
none except Communists. The fact 
that the Soviet regime sheltered 
nearly a million Jews who fled the 
advancing Germans does not make 
it “a civilized and humane govern- 
ment.” You seem to be unaware of 
reports from Jewish sources that 
“anti-Semitism flared up in the 
Ural regions, western Siberia and 
Kazakhstan where hundreds of 
thousands of Polish Jews had been 
deported following the partition of 
Poland.” I find myself unable to 
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call a government civilized and hu- 
mane, which has built itself up on 
millions of corpses from concentra- 
tion camps, and on a huge army of 
forced labor existing under most 
appalling conditions, which has 
rightly been called “an organization 
displaying utter mercilessness with 
regard to the individual” (David J. 
Dallin). 

I believe with you that the Soviet 
regime has not destroyed the Chris- 
tian ideal among the people, but 
who can deny that it tried in every 
way to do so? And unfortunately, 
the mind of the ruling men remains 
unchanged, if we are to believe 
President Kalinin, who writes in 
June, 1943, that the government 
continues as before to regard re- 
ligion as a “misguiding institution.” 

A man’s attitude toward the Jews 
is a criterion of his spirituality. A 
Christian who lives by faith will 
view the Jews as the people of Jesus, 
of Mary, and of the Apostles—and 
he will be judged according to his 
love of Christ in his kinsmen. Nev- 
ertheless, his attitude toward the 
Jewish people cannot be the one 
and only criterion. Many have, un- 
fortunately, a blind spot on this 
issue, as indeed all of us fail to ex- 
ercise discernment in one direction 
or another. Not everyone who finds 
fault with the Jews must needs be 
their hater, a victim of that disease, 
anti-Semitism, any more than one 
who criticizes Christendom must 
necessarily be an antichrist. Such 
censure may be prompted by an 
enigmatic love. As the Jewish sages 
have it: “A love without reproof is 
no love.” One reprimands whom 
one would see perfect. Again, a 
misguided zeal for justice some- 
times turns man against man. It 
is a grievous thing that on this 
earth we can mean well and do 
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wrong! All this I say not in order 
to justify anti-Semites, but rather 
that we may know our real adver- 
sary. 

You rightly say of the anti-Semite 
that he lacks orientation, judgment 
... logical thinking and actual facts. 
But is there not a somewhat simi- 
lar immurement, caused by suffer- 
ing, in your own case? You belabor 
the Jesuits for the “tragic noto- 
riety” they have achieved by their 
“persecutions of the Jewish popula- 
tions in every country throughout 
the length of Jewish history.” But 
this Order was founded only in the 
middle of the sixteenth century— 
and incidentally, by a saint who 
wished ardently he were of Jewish 
blood so as to be by nature more 
closely related to Christ and His 
Blessed Mother. I know little of 
the Jesuits in Poland, but in other 
lands I have known many, no one 
of whom has earned your charges. 
In Belgium, for instance, two Jesuits 
have pleaded the cause of the Jews. 
One, Pére J. Bonsirven, has in many 
books acquainted French-speaking 
Catholics with the true Jewish mind. 
And the other, Pére P. Charles, 
wrote a scholarly work against the 
“Protocols of Sion,” and in Prayer 
for All Men, he refers to the Jews 
as “my brethren of the ‘Disper- 
sion.” When you say that the 
Jesuits, in their institutions of 
learning, are taught the subtle dis- 
course, not of praise or love, but of 
hatred, do you not speak the same 
tongue as those who spread the tale 
of the “Elders of Sion,” or who 
maintain that every Jewish child is 
taught to regard cheating of Chris- 
tians as a virtue? 

Because a mob of gangsters par- 
ticipated in the Nazi crimes, you in- 
dict whole nations, stamping them 
with the fatal stigma of murderers 
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“for the remainder of human his. 
tory.” Is this not akin to the injus- 
tice of those who imprint upon all 
Jews the mark of Cain because of 
the demented mob that shouted for 
Christ’s crucifixion? 

Do you not accuse and praise at 
will? In your opinion, a “flood of 
heathenism was pouring out of 
Rome” when “the German Reforma- 
tion, created by Luther,” became 
“the most important factor in re- 
storing to the Catholic Church its 
Christian conscience.” Luther is 
accorded your unqualified praise, 
and his attacks on the Jews, perhaps 
the worst in Christendom, are en- 
tirely ignored. He called the Jews 
“avid of revenge,” “bloodthirsty,” 
“venomous and violent,” “the ca- 
lamity of our existence,” “a pest in 
the midst of our lands,” and many 
more such names. He urged meas- 
ures to outlaw the Jews, measures 
the Nazis have put into effect—the 
burning of synagogues, eviction and 
confiscation of goods, forced labor, 
etc. 

Another historical reference which 
fails to give the full facts is your 
account of the “Catholic censor- 
ship” of Hebrew books. The rea- 
son why these books were “disfig- 
ured by blood-red blots” was that 
they contained blasphemies against 
Christ and spoke of Him as “a sin- 
ner in Israel” and “a scoffer against 
the words of the wise.” A number 
of scholars have written on Jesus 
in the Talmud, and an unbiased ac- 
count of their research is given by 
the Jewish historian at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, Joseph 
Klausner, in his Jesus of Nazareth. 
It is not easy to dispose of an histori- 
cal phenomenon in a few lines, but 
it should be remembered that zeal 
for purity of the Holy Name played 
a large role in that censorship. 
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Even more than Israel, the Catho- 
lic Church is a stumbling block to 
the world; I fear the common preju- 
dice too often influences your state- 
ments. You write: “The Church 
began gradually to rid itself of the 
entire burden of the heritage she 
had got from the Jews.” But this 
can hardly be your considered opin- 
ion. The Catholic Church, which 
fought to the death Marcion, arch- 
enemy of the Old Testament, ac- 
cepts in her Canon even the books 
rejected as Apocrypha by the Syna- 
gogue— books of Jewish heroism 
and martyrdom, and celebrates in 
her liturgy the feast of those holy 
witnesses, the Machabees. At a 
baptism, she prays to the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
to God Who appeared on Mount 
Sinai to His servant Moses, Who 
led the children of Israel out of the 
land of Egypt and appointed an 


angel of His Love to guard them by 
day and by night. Her nuptial bless- 
ing asks for the bride that she be 
“dear to her husband like Rachel; 
wise like Rebecca; long-lived and 


faithful like Sara.” At the bedside 
of the dying she implores the help 
of holy Abraham, and addressing 
the departed for the last time, she 
begs: “May Christ, Who has called 
thee, receive thee, and may the 
angels conduct thee into Abraham’s 
bosom.” 

You imply that were it not for 
the many wrongs suffered by the 
Jews at the hands of Christians, 
Christ would have “become the hope 
of Israel.” He is the Hope of Israel, 
whether recognized or not. It is 
true that many Jews have been pre- 
vented from seeing the Light of 
Christ by the un-Christian lives of 
many members of the Church, yet 
Israel as a whole was kept from its 
Peace by its own stubbornness. You 
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call the persecution of the infant 


Church by “the hot-blooded Jews” 
“a quite natural reaction of every 
society,” but would you not be in- 
censed to hear anti-Semitism called 
“a quite natural reaction of every 
society?” Both however are “nat- 
ural”—that is to say, selfish—reac- 
tions, expressions of man’s fallen 
nature and his rebellion against the 
ways of God. 

Not only at its inception was 
Christianity attacked by Jews; for 
centuries the “Nazarenes” were 
cursed in the Synagogues. You 
have found the core of the problem 
when you say: “We are suffering 
for the sins of our fathers.” Jews 
have suffered manifold wrongs from 
Christians, and Christians have 
been wronged by Jews. “For all 
have sinned, and do need the glory 
of God” (Rom. iii. 23). 

Your admission of the guilt of our 
fathers shows the greatness of your 
soul. It is an honor in heaven to 
confess sins, be they our own or 
those of our people. Consequently, 
I cannot understand that you speak 
of the “legend of the Jewish Cruci- 
fixion.” True, Jesus was nailed to 
the Cross by Roman soldiers, but 
condemned by the Sanhedrin; He 
was sent to His death by the frenzy 
of the Jewish spectators and the 
cowardice of the pagan Pilate. It 
is unfair to accuse the Church of 
washing away Pilate’s guilt. The 
Roman governor adopted a Jewish 
ritual probably to impress the peo- 
ple; but never did that act exonerate 
him in the eyes of the Church. At 
the beginning of the fifth century, 
St. Augustine wrote: “Though Pilate 
washed his hands, yet he washed 
not away his guilt; for though he 
thought he was washing away the 
Blood of the Just One from his 
limbs, yet was his mind still stained 
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with it. It was he, in fact, who slew 
Christ by giving Him up to be 
slain.” Jews and Gentiles have cru- 
cified the Lord; the sins of all 
brought Him to the Cross. Why 
deny the Jewish share of guilt? Be- 
cause of Christian pharisees who 
talk as if they themselves were 
without sin, as if they were not re- 
deemed by the Blood of Christ? 
You have spoken the language of 
a prophet, hammering at the Chris- 
tian world, charging it with the 
“accessory guilt, if not the full one” 
(italics mine) for the slaughter of 
the Jewish people. But the creden- 
tials of the Prophets of Israel have 
always been evidenced by their pro- 
nouncement of God’s judgment on 
their own people first, and their call 
to repentance. The Jewish frame 
of mind today is a dangerous one; 
having borne affliction to an un- 
heard-of degree, many are now 


given up to the spirit of vindictive- 


ness. The Jewish sages say, how- 
ever: “The injured one should pray 
to God to forgive the injurer even 
if he is not asked to do so. Thus 
did our father Abraham who prayed 
for Abimelech.” It is small wonder 
that the immense weight of Jewish 
suffering has unbalanced so many 
Jewish souls, but the bitterness of 
your recriminations will not set 
them right, nor will it, I am afraid, 
convert anti-Semites; it will, I 
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think, even antagonize many Chris. 
tians of good will. A time like ours, 
which has witnessed the joint per. 
secution of Jews and Christians by 
a common enemy, a time blessed by 
countless deeds of succoring love, 
requires another tongue, another 
spirit, the deep bond of charity. 

You have been singularly gifted 
with understanding and insight for 
the word and work of Christ—a gift 
which is in itself a calling to draw 
Israel to the One Who loves them 
beyond measure. In a moving pas- 
sage you see the souls of martyred 
Jews received by Him in merey and 
pity. Fervently I believe that the 
pains of the tortured became prayers 
in the sight of God, that the torrent 
of their blood cried for His redeem- 
ing Blood, and that cleansed, many 
who have not known Him here will 
see Him face to face. 

His Glory is our one destiny. His 
Second Coming, awaited by every 
true Christian, is what the religious 
Jew unknowingly longs for too. 
But He will return only when Israel 
accepts Him. Until then, there will 
always be suffering for Israel and 
for the world. Let us have pity 
on their grief. Let us do all we 
can to set them free for the Rule 
of Love. 

I assure you of my affection and 
of my longing, with you, for the day 
when all will be one in Christ. 





WHEREVER I GO 
By SIsTER MICHAEL Marte, I.W.B.S. 


HEREVER I go 

The whisper of dusky wings 
Follows me after 
With echo of little tear-things. 


A little heart-weep 

Whose dawning rose to Bethlehem’s sky 

On a night 

When shimmering starlight broke to a Baby’s cry. 


It sounds through 


Nazareth meadows, still as moonlight gleam, 
Where children 


Laugh with a Child Who weeps in a dream. 


I find it 

Stealing up roadways where years and a man have grown, 
Hushing His words 

With a splendor and a sadness all His own. 


The throb of it 

Rings through the shadows of a crimson hill 
Where a God 

In mortal anguish bleeds till life is still. 


And I find it at length 

In the dawnlight—the tremulous whir of wings 

In my heart 

Where the Host is chaliced and sleeps with white tear-things. 
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OLAND AND RUSSIA, 1919- 

19451 is one of a number of 
studies planned by the Division of 
Economics and History of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace to deal with the post-war 
settlement and the political prob- 
lems of Europe. Appearing under 
such auspices and written by two 
distinguished Columbia professors, 
it obviously attempts to present a 
scholarly, informative, calm, and 
dispassionate survey of one of the 
most hotly controverted problems 
of the day. 

Unfortunately, however, the exe- 
cution scarcely equals the good in- 
tention. Neither of the authors, 
presumably, would rate himself a 
specialist in the fields of Russian 
and Polish history, and their lack 
of intimate familiarity with the 
subject matter often comes pain- 
fully to view. What is a still more 
serious drawback is the utter dis- 
parity of the yardsticks used to 
measure the Poles and the Rus- 
sians. The authors, indeed, avoid 
the tone of those numerous and 
vociferous elements in this country 
for whom Stalin is always right and 
Russia can do no wrong. But the 
effect is much the same. Through- 
out this discussion the Russian side 
gets the better of almost every argu- 
ment, the benefit of every doubt. 
The Poles are criticized very freely 
—sometimes justly, sometimes most 
unjustly. But Soviet principles, 
statesmen, and methods seem ex- 


1 Poland and Russia, 1919-1945. By James 
T. Shotwell and Max M. Laserson (Published 
for The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace). New York: King’s Crown Press. $2.25. 


empt from criticism, and Soviet ac. 
tions that cry to heaven are passed 
over without a word of blame or 
decorously left out of the story. It 
is a curious phenomenon, which 
the present reviewer can explain 
only on the assumption that this 
study, published in the interests of 
peace, is intended to help us to 
“understand the Russians”—and, 
apparently, that always involves 
something like unconditional sur- 
render. 

The authors begin by affirming 
that “The ‘Polish question’ is a po- 
litical question, and political ques- 
tions are less concerned with the 
subject of the dispute than with the 
attitude of the disputants toward 
each other.” But there is nothing 
that this study more signally fails 
to do than to explain those atti- 
tudes in the light of a thousand 
years of rivalry, conflicts, and diver- 
gent development, as a result of 
which Poles and Russians have be- 
come in character and tendencies 
almost the antithesis of each other, 
have come to regard each other as 
hereditary and natural enemies, and 
have accumulated against each other 
such a mass of grudges, hatreds, 
and suspicions as will make a per- 
manent reconciliation between them 
very difficult, though not impossi- 
ble. By ignoring, in the main, this 
long past history, by leaving the 
reader with the impression that the 
only aspects of Polish-Russian re- 
lations that are significant for pres- 
ent-day problems are the events 
since 1919, the authors create a fun- 
damentally false picture. 
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The first half of this study is de- 
yoted to the territorial question that 
has recently been at issue — the 
eastern half of Poland. Here, while 
most of the Stalinist claque in this 
country are still affirming that this 
area is inhabited mainly by Rus- 
sians writhing under Polish tyran- 
ny, our authors are well informed 
enough to admit that there are vir- 
tually no Russians there, but that 
the question turns about the rights 
of two nations entirely distinct 
from the real Russians: namely, the 
White Russians and the Ukrainians. 
But here again the lack of proper 
historical perspective is only too 
manifest. The reader is left under 
the impression that the problem 
arose only through an outburst of 
Polish imperialism after the First 
World War, and that the concep- 
tion of Eastern Poland was scarce- 
ly heard of until after the wicked 
Treaty of Riga in 1921. What is 
not clearly revealed is that the ter- 
ritory in question had belonged to 
Poland since the fourteenth cen- 
tury; that it had never belonged to 
Russia except as a result of the in- 
iquitous Partitions of Poland in the 
late eighteenth century; that the 
culture of the region is Polish; that 
the Poles are the largest single ele- 
ment in the population; and that 
the two greatest cities of the area 
Wilno and Lwéw, are ancient cen- 
ters of Polish life and civilization, 
as dear to the Poles as Boston and 
Philadelphia to Americans. Sure- 
ly the authors are terribly in error 
in asserting that the Poles base 
their claims to this territory solely 
or chiefly upon the Treaty of Riga 
of 1921. But, it may well be argued, 
the argument from historic rights 
ought not to count if it can be 
shown that the will of the popula- 
tion chiefly concerned, the present 
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population, is clearly for another 
solution. And our authors believe 
that this was demonstrated by the 
plebiscite conducted by the Soviet 
authorities in October, 1939, after 
their seizure of this territory in col- 
lusion with Hitler, when the inhabi- 
tants by overwhelming majorities, 
voted for union with the Soviet 
Federation. 

Our authors admit that the elec- 
tion committees were packed with 
Russian officials and members of the 
secret police; that the polling was 
conducted with ballots bearing the 
name of only one candidate; and all 
these maneuvers were carried out 
under cover of bayonets of armed 
occupational forces; but “one has 
every reason to believe that even 
had the voting been fairly conduct- 
ed, the final results of the plebiscite 
would scarcely have favored a Po- 
lish sovereignty except in towns like 
Lwéw and the surrounding areas, 
where there was a clear Polish 
majority.” Great is such faith! 
If the Soviet authorities had pos- 
sessed it, they would scarcely have 
felt it necessary to turn the plebi- 
scite into such a sinister farce, nor 
would they at that time have been 
“liquidating” the natural leaders of 
the Ukrainian, White Russian, and 
Jewish elements in the population 
with about as much violence as they 
showed against the Poles. Genuine 
liberators do not proceed in that 
fashion. But such terrorism was 
necessary because, in the review- 
er’s opinion, there is every reason 
to believe that had the voting been 
fairly conducted, the plebiscite 
would have shown a great majority 
in favor of remaining under the 
relatively mild and lenient rule of 
Poland, rather than being trans- 
ferred to the Communist strait- 
jacket. 
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The Poles may have erred griev- 
ously in their pre-war policies to- 
ward their Ukrainian and White 
Russian subjects; but there was 
nothing in their record that would 
faintly compare with the night- 
mare of religious persecution in 
Russia, the permanent O.G.P.U. 
reign of terror, or the policies that 
drove millions of Ukrainian peas- 
ants from their homes and delib- 
erately condemned many millions 
more to death by starvation in or- 
der to force an unwilling nation to 
renounce individual land owning. 
Hence it seems very probable that 
if the plebiscite had been fairly 
conducted, the five million Poles 
within the area, reinforced by most 
of the Jews and at least a large part 
of the Ukrainians and White Rus- 
sians, would have won an easy 
victory. 

The second half of this study pur- 
ports to review the relations between 
Poland and Russia from 1919 to 
1945. But the treatment is so frag- 
mentary and disjointed that, except 
for the last year or two, nothing like 
a clear picture emerges. And in 
this part of the book the set policy 
of saying nothing that might offend 
the Russians appears at its very 
worst. The authors had begun their 
study by remarking that “the heart 
of the difficulty for re-establishing 
peaceful relations in eastern Europe 
is that neighboring nations do not 
trust each other,” and that “the 
ultimate settlement of the Polish 
question will have to be found in the 
elimination of hate and fear....” 
But in this case, where there is a set 
of classic examples to show why 
neighboring nations do not trust 
each other and why hate and fear 
prevail, the authors cannot or will 
not tell the full story. From their 
account, assuredly, the reader would 
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gain no true picture of the 
abominable nature of Russia’s treat. 
ment of Poland in these last six 
years. 

That non-aggression treaty which 
seemed to guarantee Poland against 
an attack from Moscow; that Russo- 
German treaty of August 23, 1939, 
which gave Hitler “the green light” 
for invading Poland and launching 
the Second World War; Russia’s 
ensuing “stab in the back” at strug- 
gling Poland—as infamous as Mus- 
solini’s stiletto blow at France; the 
Russo-German treaty for the com- 
plete partition and annihilation of 
the Polish State; the Russian “an- 
nexation” of Eastern Poland and 
two years’ reign of terror there 
(1939-1941); the renewal of friend- 
ly relations between Moscow and 
the Polish Government in Exile 
when Russia herself was invaded 
by Hitler and was in dire straits; 
the rupture of those relations and 
the picking of all manner of new 
quarrels as soon as Russia’s mili- 
tary situation began to improve; 
the revival of Moscow’s territorial 
ambitions upon Eastern Poland, 
and the ever more insistent demand 
that Russia’s allies should concede 
to her all the lands that she had 
formerly gained by the grace of 
Hitler; the setting up as the true 
government of Poland of a little 
band of Communist agitators and 
Polish Quislings — people without 
any standing or following in Poland, 
but selected simply because they 
could be relied upon to sign away 
Polish provinces and do anything 
else that their master in the Krem- 
lin required; the tragic situation of 
today in which Poland has been 
robbed of half her territory and 
stripped of any real independence 
even in what territory is left to her 
—all this lurid and shameful and 
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almost unparalleled story is here 
related with such omissions or reti- 
cences or lack of proper emphasis 
as to take almost all point and 
meaning out of it. 

There are many means of serving 
the cause of international peace. 
Appeasement of dictators, whether 
practiced by politicians or histori- 


ans, does not seem a very promis- 
ing method. When a series of 
glaring injustices has been com- 
mitted, peace is best served, we 
think, not by ignoring or glossing 
over them, but by exposing them, 
so that the conscience of the world 
may be aroused to prevent their 
perpetuation or repetition. 


YOUNG FATHER 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


E was tall and thin 
With tawny hair 
And a quiet smile 
A thoughtful air 


And he walked with care 
So as not show 

The limp he had gotten 
At Anzio. 


And oftentimes 

At the close of day 

He put off his small son’s 
Zest for play 


With stories of heroes 
Brave and bold 

When the world was young 
Or not so old, 


And seeing that small face 
Unimpressed, 

He smiled a little 

And never guessed 


That as he listened 
To what was said, 
The lad was picturing 
In his head 


Davids, King Arthurs 
And Washingtons, 
And all the world’s 
Stout-hearted sons 


And that he could clearly 
See them all: 

They were tawny-haired 
And thin and tall 


And walked with care 
That a limp not show 
That might have been gotten 


At Anzio— 
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Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 


A CATHOLIC LITERARY FRONT 


UR American brand of civiliza- 
tion is unfortunately not prov- 
ing too successful just now in 
Japan, Germany, the death-laden 
countries of Europe, or in our own 
country. A “harsh” peace, the 
atomic bomb, intolerance toward 
minority groups, labor strikes at 
home: these problems occupy the 
attention of the leaders of govern- 
ment and business and affect the 
welfare of the civilian population. 
We heard frequent comments dur- 
ing the war about the necessity of a 
“Second Front” in Europe. What 
we need now is a “Second Front” in 
the Catholic press to spread the 
Gospel of Christ in this modern, 
grief-torn world. 

On every side the secular press 
depicts the spirit of a civilization 
which is alien to the Catholic way 
of life. We are convinced that our 
philosophy is superior to the “eat, 
drink, and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die” attitude presented by a 
hedonistic press. Beyond the rec- 
ord of good accomplished by Catho- 
lic missionaries in every corner of 


the globe, beyond the achievements 
of priests, sisters, the laity, and the 
Catholic press, is there anything 
that the Catholic press can do which 
it has not yet done? In an address 
at Mission Concepcion, San Antonio, 
Tex., on the Feast of Christ the 
King, 1945, Rev. C. M. Gilbert stated: 
“Our enemies are using modern 
methods to spread their doctrines; 
we must excel them in the use of 
the same weapons.” 

The problem is: how can we best 
use the methods of the modern press 
to spread a Catholic philosophy of 
life among the millions of Ameri- 
cans who know only the material- 
istic philosophy which confronts 
them in the secular press? One an- 
swer to the problem is to attract 
Catholic publishers, editors, and 
writers of Catholic principles to the 
standard of the Catholic press. How 
can this be accomplished? My an- 
swer is two-fold: First, offer more 
attractive rates of pay for manu- 
scripts so that Catholic writers will 
be compensated for their talents; 
Second, centralize some aspects of 
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the Catholic press in the United 
States. The solutions are interde- 
pendent. Accomplishing the second 
purpose will help the first-named 
oal. 

, The Catholic Writer’s Magazine 
Market, 1943, lists 152 periodicals 
with a rate of pay ranging from no 
compensation to two cents a word. 
In a “Note to the Reader” the editors 
say: “Of these [magazines], 67 pay 
regularly; 8, occasionally; 44 ac- 
cept free-lance manuscripts without 
compensation and 33 are closed to 
the free-lance writer.” In other 
words, a majority of the magazines 
offer no compensation to the Catho- 
lic writer of Catholic principles. 
Granting that some of these publi- 
cations have suspended publication 
since 1943 and that others have 
been added to the list, the total pic- 
ture remains relatively unchanged. 


It is understandable that many 
of these magazines cannot afford to 
offer material compensation to con- 


tributors. A limited circulation and 
the uses made of profits resulting 
from sale of these magazines makes 
impossible a policy of rewarding 
the efforts of contributors in a way 
which would enable these writers 
to devote their full time to the ex- 
position of Catholic principles in 
journalism. As a result, many tal- 
ented writers are attracted to the 
marts of secular journalism where 
the material rewards may be more 
satisfying, but where the spiritual 
returns fail to please. “Not by 
bread alone doth man live,”—but 
he does need the bread! To nour- 
ish a Catholic literature written by 
Catholics in such a way as to appeal 
to all readers, this writer proposes 
a consolidation of Catholic maga- 
zine resources in this country in the 
spirit of the mission of the Gospel 
of Christ. 
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The excellent work being accom- 
plished by our institutions of higher 
education may well be vitiated by 
the spirit of secularism dissemi- 
nated through the secular press. 
For example, Redbook and Cosmo- 
politan magazines cater to the in- 
tellectually sophisticated by pre- 
senting theses in stories and articles 
which are antagonistic to the Gos- 
pel of Christ. But many Catholics 
are regular readers of these maga- 
zines. Collier’s, Saturday Evening 
Post and Liberty magazines possess 
a wide appeal in terms of market 
values, but these magazines are fre- 
quently dominated by a “keep up 
with the Joneses” and “romance 
through beauty alone” appeal. 

What general magazine have we 
which will appeal to a market of 
general tastes and varying levels of 
interest and intelligence? Ezxten- 
sion has been making a valiant ef- 
fort to reach a wide group of readers 
by introducing readable fiction and 
utilizing the talents of outstanding 
illustrators. However, it is my 
opinion that the format of this pub- 
lication and the tendency to over- 
emphasize “sweetness and light” 
make it impossible for many non- 
Catholics to accept the many good 
features of the magazine. Catholic 
Digest and Family Digest are two 
publications which have made fair- 
ly successful efforts to draw upon 
the Reader’s Digest market among 
Catholics. But again, because of 
their titles, contents and appeal, 
these magazines reach primarily a 
selected market of Catholics. Other 
outstanding Catholic publications 
such as America, Commonweal, The 
Sign, and THE CATHOLIC WORLD are 
excellent in their special fields, but 
they would hardly be called general 
magazines. 

The need of the moment is for a 
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central Catholic slick paper maga- 
zine which will utilize the best tal- 
ents of Catholic journalists, editors, 
publishers and writers to spread 
the Gospel of Christ. A popular- 
sized magazine along the lines of 
Redbook, containing articles, fic- 
tion, poetry, pictures, movie reviews, 
book reviews, and editorials, and 
replete with attractive illustrations 
and “true” advertising is suggest- 
ed. Many so-called practical Catho- 
lics never again encounter a truly 
Catholic spirit once they leave par- 
ish schools and Catholic home life. 
Our mission should be to bring 
them back to Christ through the in- 
fluence of a readable, appealing 
magazine which takes into account 
their interests and varying back- 
grounds. In addition to these “fall- 
en-by-the-way” Catholics, we should 
endeavor to reach the millions of 
non-Catholics who are unaware of 
the Catholic philosophy of life. We 
should seek to bring them nearer 
to the fold of Christ through super- 
excellent editing, writing, photogra- 
phy and advertising, always keeping 
in mind the standards of good taste 
and “the Catholic way of life.” 
The press is a powerful weapon 
for good—in the right hands. We 
have millions of Catholics in the 
United States who are subjected on 
every hand to the deleterious in- 
fluence of the metropolitan press, 
slick paper magazines, shoddy 
“penny-dreadfuls,” movies and in- 
decent literature. Some lose their 
sense of balance. Others lack the 
opportunity of buying Catholic 
magazines, or they find antagonistic 
certain magazines and newspapers 
which are limited in their appeal or 
stress the spiritual approach to re- 
ligion to the exclusion of the mate- 
rial welfare of man. A slick paper, 
central, Catholic magazine which 
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would sell at twenty-five cents per 
issue on newsstands and through 
subscription would prove an effec. 
tive counter-irritant to the material. 
istic influence of the secular preg, 
“The Catholic way of life is impor. 
tant not only for the salvation of 
immortal souls, but for the sake of 
our civilization,” says Richard Reid, 
editor of The Catholic News. This 
Catholic way of life should be pre- 
sented attractively to the general 
public through the medium of the 
modern magazine press. 

It is also suggested that in addi- 
tion to a slick paper magazine of 
general appeal, we should establish 
a news picture magazine which will 
present the best aspects of Catholic 
life and Catholic philosophy, photo- 
graphs of Catholics in the news, 
plus a true, eye-appealing delinea- 
tion of the principles and practices 
of the Catholic religion. Hollywood 
is doing something along this line 
with such pictures as Song of Ber- 
nadette, Scarlet Lily, Going My 
Way, and Bells of St. Mary’s, but 
such versions of Catholicism give 
some distorted impressions. Fur- 
thermore, we must remember that 
the effect of a motion picture is fre- 
quently of momentary value. A 
magazine to which the reader may 
return again and again for verifica- 
tion of his first impression is a 
more valuable influence in the long 
run than the best motion picture. 
Life magazine is doing in an ultra- 
materialistic sense what a Catholic 
news-photo magazine could do with 
more benefit to the reader. Time- 
less Topix has indicated in the 
comic-strip technique what can be 
done to combat unwelcome influ- 
ences. 

How could such a program for the 
organization and publication of a 
Catholic slick paper magazine and 
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a news-photo magazine be accom- 
plished? It is suggested that the 
National Organization for Decent 
Literature might handle this proj- 
ect, or authorization might be given 
on a national scale to the Holy Name 
Society or the Knights of Columbus 
or to the press section of the 
N. C. W. C. to carry out the pro- 
gram under the sponsorship of the 
Bishops’ Committee. All of these 
organizations (as well as several 
others) have had sufficient experi- 
ence to enable them to understand 
and evaluate markets, organization, 
advertising campaigns, and to draw 
upon Catholic editors and writers 
who would prefer to write for Cath- 
olic publications at a commensurate 
rate of return. 

Initial funds might be secured 
through a long-term loan, through 
individual donations, or through a 
nationwide collection such as the 
one which is held for the benefit 
of the Catholic University. A list 
of subscribers could be obtained 
through parish campaigns, posters 
and advertising. There would be 
no competition with diocesan papers 
which, generally speaking, record 
news of local interest. Nor would 
there be competition with religious 
magazines which are similar to 
house organs and which appeal to 
specific groups within the larger 
group of Catholics. Parish or- 
ganizations could be delegated to 
the task of obtaining distribu- 
tion centers for these twin Catho- 
lic publications in their communi- 
ties. 

There is a field for articles of 
Catholic thinking (which is not too 
obviously Catholic) on community 
problems, social justice, treatment 
of our enemies, education, mar- 
riage and family life, a balanced 
view of life as a whole, plus a Catho- 
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lic treatment of fiction and adver- 
tising in a slick paper magazine of 
general appeal. There is also a 
wide and untouched field for the 
presentation of such material in pic- 
tures. Think of the possibilities of 
a photographic saga of Catholic land 
movements and co-operatives, Ca- 
tholicism in South America, the first 
university in the New World at 
Lima, Peru (eighty-five years before 
Harvard was founded), the Ladies 
of the Grail, Dorothy Day’s Hos- 
pices, Catherine de Hueck Doherty’s 
work in Harlem! Many Catholics 
and non-Catholics have never heard 
of such activities, but they should 
be given an opportunity of learning 
about them. 

Rev. William McGucken, S.J., in 
an article in the Catholic School 
Editor, November, 1942, says: “It 
{Catholicism} needs explanation, 
exposition, often enough to remove 
prejudice and bias based on the 
Protestant tradition that is still 
strong among non-Catholics of our 
day, even though they may not be 
associated with any Protestant sect. 
What we need in this country is a 
well-informed guild of Catholic 
journalists who can give a reason 
for the Faith that is in them, can 
present so persuasively the fact, the 
thing, the idea that is Catholicism, 
that ultimately our non-Catholic 
brethren—and some of our “liberal” 
Catholics as well—will know what 
Catholicism really is.” It is this 
explanation, this exposition of Ca- 
tholicism and of the mission of the 
Gospel of Christ that could be pre- 
sented eloquently, movingly, and 
beneficially in a general, slick paper 
Catholic magazine (using the well- 
paid talents of Catholic journalists) 
and a Catholic news-photo maga- 
zine. The concern and interest of 
the Holy Father in the mission of 








the Catholic press should serve as 
the final necessary impetus in the 
launching of such a program. In a 
letter addressed to the president of 
the Semaines Sociales de France on 
the occasion of the Social Week 
held in Toulouse in September, 
1945, Pope Pius XII. declared: “Lest 
it fail, the immense task of recon- 
structing human society under- 
taken after the destruction of the 
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means which has not yet achieved 
its immense mission. 

Today when the spirit of mate. 
rialism threatens to undo the 
prayers and hopes of millions of 
people throughout the world, Cath- 
olic journalism in the United States 
is in an enviable position to enter 
the vanguard of the army of Christ. 
The dual proposal made in this ar- 
ticle is offered in the hope that the 
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THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


HAMLET (USA) 


S Hamlet wears a uniform and it 
fits him. He is not the Prince of 
poets but of soldiers. The production 
is based on the one which Major 
Maurice Evans created with and for 
the G.I.’s in the Central Pacific Area 
during his invaluable work for Special 
Services USA. Fifteen members of the 
cast have just returned from active 
service by land and sea. Former 
T/Sgt. George Schaefer staged the 
play; T/Sgt. Frederick Stover designed 
the sets; Pfc. Roger Adams composed 
the musical score; Warrant Officer 
William Brooks conducts the orchestra 
and Yeoman Second Class Walter Wil- 
liams is production manager. These 
five all served under Major Evans in 
the Pacific. 

The military version of Hamlet is a 
fast-driving, exciting drama. Without 
over-much hesitancy, the Prince out- 
wits and punishes his enemies and 
though treachery encompasses his 
death, death comes at the end of such 
a good fight as any soldier might envy 
for an epitaph. This time when the 
body of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, is 
raised on the shoulders of Fortinbras’ 
“redcoats,” a brief but triumphant 
military career comes to its close; but, 
for the first time since I have followed 
Hamlet to the grave, my eyes were 


The infinite variations possible in 
creating the character of Hamlet are, 
of course, one of its miracles: The 
romantics of Beerbohm Tree and 
Southern; the schoolmaster of Hamp- 
den; the man-about-town of Basil 
Sydney; the knightly aristocrat of 
Forbes-Robertson; the flery poet of 
Barrymore; the frustrated princeling 
of Leslie Howard; the tender-hearted 
scholar of Gielgud. Evans had always 
made his Hamlet as extrovert as pos- 
sible. In Margaret Webster’s uncut 
production, he seemed to embody the 
best product of Eton, now his Hamlet 
includes Oxford and possibly a year 





at Sandhurst. Interested and well 
versed in dialectic, he gives me the 
impression that he argues with him- 
self because he has an active and in- 
quiring mind but that basically he is 
pretty sure of all the answers. This 
Hamlet is always one move ahead of 
everyone around him. He plays with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern like a 
cat with mice; he lures the King glibly 
into his “Mousetrap” and wrecks his 
Mother’s ill-advised marriage. The 
danger of Ophelia’s divided loyalties 
is at once apparent to him; he kills 
Polonius with the hard-boiled preci- 
sion of an old campaigner and sends 
Guildenstern and Rosencrantz off to 
their death with the sang-froid of a 
Talleyrand. Evans uses effectively the 
scene with Fortinbras and his soldiers 
which spurs Hamlet on to swifter ac- 
tion, but the emphasis which Evans 
places on the lines: 


“ ... From this time forth 
My thoughts be bloody or be nothing 
worth” 


ring out more fervently than I have 
ever heard them. 

Gielgud also played this scene but 
discarded the one in which Hamlet 
tells Horatio how he rid himself of 
the “Quislings,” Guildenstern and 
Rosencrantz. Evans, on the other 
hand, cuts out the gravediggers and 
Ophelia’s funeral. Thus each, at the 
cost of not playing the game quite 
squarely with Shakespeare, has but- 
tressed the side of Hamlet’s character 
which he preferred. No scene shows 
Hamlet more calculating nor more 
royally callous than his brief talk with 
Horatio about his English voyage, 
nothing is better calculated to harden 
the hearts of the audience; but Shake- 
speare has offset this with Hamlet’s 
tender memories of Yorick, his pas- 
sionate grief for Ophelia, his outburst 
of boyish temper with Laertes. The 
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combination of prince and poet is the 
hurdle Shakespeare has raised for the 
centuries. But I am now convinced 
that unless we see Hamlet weep for 
Ophelia, we will never weep for Ham- 
let. Shakespeare surmised the sesame 
to the tear ducts. 

The set for this Hamlet, designed by 
Stover, is a masterpiece. The period 
is the early nineteenth century and 
Elsinore shows the impact of modern 
living. The solid architectural set is 
of the feudal hall with a glimpse of a 
Victorian drawing-room through fold- 
ing doors; stone steps raise half the 
stage to a higher level, and cleverly 
contrived curtains, backdrops and 
lighting offer quick variety. One small 
corner of the stage lit up with an 
ivied French window and some period 
chairs create a sitting-room for Ophe- 
lia; her scene with Hamlet and the 
King at prayer takes place in the Castle 
chapel when the higher level is ob- 
scured and that in turn becomes the 
Queen’s boudoir with bright yellow 
screens, an elaborate dressing table 
and chaise longue—no bed. For the 
Players and the duel, the hall is trans- 
formed with a backdrop into the Castle 
courtyard, showing the modernized 
wings of the palace. 

Lili Darvas plays the Queen very 
convincingly as a completely shallow 
but charming lady so shattered by 
Hamlet’s disclosures that she repulses 
the King after the closet scene. The 
King (Thomas Gomez) is a chunky 
version of Edward VII., only lacking 
the homburg. As usual, he makes no 
sense in the duel scene with the line 
“Gertrude, do not drink,” when he 
should either rush over and try to stop 
her or else disclose that he doesn’t 
much care what happens to his wife 
when he mutters, “It is the poisoned 
cup— it is too late.” But it seems tra- 
ditional to leave the royal reaction 
anomalous. It is a relief to have 
Polonius middle-aged instead of dod- 
dering. Chalmers makes him a hearty 
old Court official very full of protocol. 
Frances Reid dresses for the mad 
scene in tidy mourning and carries a 
picture book in which she is reminded 
of her flowers and songs. The only 
hitch is that one of the songs would 
hardly be included in a nursery col- 
lection. Miss Reid sings sweetly, on 
key and without the usual quavers. 
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Her Ophelia is tender and very inno. 
cent. 

Mr. Evans’ enunciation and diction 
are as flawless as ever. He muses 
over “To be or not to be” in a corner 
of the chapel while Ophelia is praying 
before a shrine at the other side of 
the stage. His duel is a ringside spec. 
tacle which carries one back to the 
thrills of Fairbanks; he dies, not 
standing, but seated on a chair, 
Whether or not one agrees with his 
interpretation, his Hamlet is an inte. 
grated and perfectly consistent char- 
acter. The production is masterly but 
Shakespeare the playwright takes pre- 
cedence over Shakespeare the poet. 

What a joy it is, however, to have 
Hamlet with us again—and so alive!— 
At the Columbus Circle. 


DrEAM GirL.—This is entertainment 
as meticulously designed, veneered, 
polished, upholstered and functional 
as a period piece by a Duncan Phyfe, 
Mr. Elmer Rice has taken time off 
from cosmic affairs, even from the 
microcosm of his family, to write a 
comedy—enough off the beaten path 
to honor his signature—which invites 
the audience to do nothing more ar- 
duous than enjoy the wit of the author 
and the charms of the author’s wife— 
Betty Field. 

The second part of this pleasant pro- 
gram is still on my agenda because 
Miss Field succumbed the second night 
to that rampageous enemy, the flu. 
The part is said to be one of the long- 
est on the current stage — excepting 
Hamlet-—and the empyrean opportu- 
nity thus thrust upon Miss Field’s un- 
derstudy was strangely enough pro- 
phetically foreshadowed in the play. 

The story is of a day—a long day— 
in the life of one Georgina Allerton, 
who spends what time she can spare 
from her day dreams running an un- 
profitable book shop. She dreams up 
a secret romance between herself and 
her unpopular brother-in-law; dreams 
herself drifting to perdition with an 
insidious publisher, and when she is 
taken to The Merchant of Venice by 
the newspaper man, who has been so 
brutal about her own MS, Georgina 
dreams up the announcement which 
actually was made the night I saw 
Dream Girl: “Ladies and Gentlemen, 
it is with the greatest regret that the 
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management have to announce that our 
star is unable to appear on account of 
serious illness. Money will be re- 
funded for tickets at the box office for 
those who desire it but the perform- 
ance will proceed—” That Miss Helen 
Marcy was taking over Miss Fields’ 
was the actual conclusion, but 
in the play the manager called on Miss 
Georgina Allerton to come to his as- 
sistance, which Miss Allerton was glad 
to do, because she had once played 
Portia in High School! Rarely has an 
audience found such an announcement 
so amusing and it is pleasant to re- 
port the excellent performance con- 
tributed by Miss Marcy in this crisis 
and how the audience refused to leave 
their seats until she had been reward- 
ed by a special curtain. 
In Mr. Rice’s comedy, the staging is 
a parcel to its smartness. Mielziner 
has a soft upholstered background of 
gray and the action mostly takes place 
on three small platforms which silent- 
ly slide on or off like magic carpets. 
The completely different atmosphere 
of three restaurants is shown with a 
minimum of suggestion. Wendell 
Corey as the journalist is laconically 
robust in his tempestuous romance 
with Georgina; Edmon Ryan most 
wily as the tempter and Evelyn Var- 
den crisp as the Mother who enjoys 
head colds and mystery stories. Dream 
Girl is a light-hearted example of per- 
fected experience.—At the Coronet. 


PYGMALION. — “Theater, Incorporat- 
ed, is a non-profit, tax-exempt organiza- 
tion committed to a sustained program 
of great plays of the past and out- 


standing plays of the present.” The 
Managing Director is Richard Aldrich 
and Mrs. Aldrich (Gertrude Lawrence) 
is Eliza Doolittle in this delectable 
gift package of Shaw’s beguiling com- 
edy. It is to be noted that in the best 
tradition of the Old Vic, no one in 
Theater, Inc., draws his or her usual 
salary except those members of the 
cast who play at the minimum. 
Pygmalion has not been seen in New 
York since its presentation by the 
Theater Guild in 1928 with Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Reginald Mason and Henry 
Travers but it has lost no savor. Why 
should it? The Pygmalion-Galatea 
theme has withstood the centuries— 
since Adam’s rib—and no one has dis- 
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proved Mr. Shaw’s premise that dic- 
tion is the imponderable of culture. 

Eliza Doolittle, the Cockney flower- 
girl, once she learns elocution, passes 
off so easily for a Duchess that Henry 
Higgins, master of phonetics, is bored 
by his creation. According to Shaw’s 
footnote, Eliza really marries Freddy 
and spends the rest of her life bullying 
Higgins. I wonder? It was Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, for whom the part was 
written, who bullied Shaw into let- 
ting her add her curtain line. After 
Higgins asks Eliza to buy him some 
gloves and she snaps out “Buy them 
yourself” and Higgins assures his 
Mother that it’s all right, Eliza will get 
them, Mrs. Pat used to reappear in the 
doorway and ask “What size?” and 
take the curtain from Higgins. 

To my mind the great English 
screen-picture of Pygmalion with Les- 
lie Howard and Wendy Hillyer, cor- 
rected one flaw in the play in which 
Mr. Shaw cheats us of ever seeing 
Eliza triumphantly winning the wager. 
It was a great moment when she 
mounted the marble staircase in the 
picture. It’s almost as if we never 
heard Portia make her speech or if 
we were only allowed a rehearsal of 
it like Eliza at the tea-party. I almost 
wish a tableau might be inserted. At 
least, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, the cur- 
rent director, might have let Eliza 
stand for a moment, transcendent in 
her jeweled splendor, in the doorway 
of Higgins’ Wimpole Street study be- 
fore he and Pickering brush her aside 
like the housecat and she retires to 
slump in a corner. 

In this production, Miss Lawrence’s 
personal triumph is at Mrs. Higgins’ 
reception where she makes her debut 
as a lady. It is the perfection of com- 
edy. Through the rest of the play Sir 
Cedric seems to have obdurately sub- 
dued her. His purpose undoubtedly 
was to mark the contrast between 
Eliza’s inhibitions as a “good girl” and 
the totally uninhibited Higgins — no 
cynic, as so capitally played by Mas- 
sey—but a joyously selfish, perennial- 
ly boyish scientist who makes up for 
sentiment with affection. Cecil Hum- 
phreys is just right as the kindly, 
courtly Colonel Pickering and so is 
Katherine Emmet as Mrs. Higgins and 
John Cromwell as Freddy. Melville 
Cooper is rather an overweight Doo- 
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little. Oenslager’s sets and Motley’s 
costumes are individual and delight- 
ful so, indeed, is the whole production. 
Long life to Theater, Inc., and many 
thanks to Miss Lawrence, Mr. Massey 
and their company!—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


DUNNIGAN’s DAUGHTER.—Rumor has 
it that Mr. S. N. Behrman’s latest com- 
edy once took place in the small town 
where the aesthetic capitalist, Rainier, 
the small-time boss, Dunnigan and a 
young idealist called Baird all had 
their origin. International social sig- 
nificance has now been injected by 
transplanting all the characters to pro- 
vincial Mexico where Rainier is about 
to exploit some water power at the ex- 
pense of the peons. But nothing has 
been gained thereby because Mr. Behr- 
man has neglected to dramatize the 
Mexican part of the story. It is true 
that a Mexican lawyer pops in for five 
superfluous minutes to deplore the de- 
parted political comforts of the Diaz 
regime but the drama of the peons’ 
wrongs depends solely upon some 
lengthy arguments between Rainier 
and Baird, now a junior secretary in 
the United States State Department. 

The main theme is the enslavement 
of Boss Dunnigan’s daughter, the third 
Mrs. Rainier, by her ruthlessly charm- 
ing husband. He has collected Ferne, 
like his other works of art, for her 
beauty and now neglects her. Both a 
Mexican artist—the Rivera type—and 
Baird, a childhood friend, set out to 
prove to Ferne that Rainier is a waste 
of time and that she is living in spir- 
itual bondage. But if the point of the 
play is Ferne’s spiritual victory, Mr. 
Behrman seems to have crossed his 
wires. To renounce being a million- 
aire’s lonely wife and revert to a lone- 
ly working girl calls for moral cour- 
age, but to desert an indifferent elder- 
ly husband to elope with a passionate 
younger man—even a poor one —is 
action of an escape nature. 

I have the warmest admiration for 
Mr. Behrman and love to listen to his 
dialogue but in the theater, speech 
without action is like faith without 
works. The only justification by faith 
for his play would be a more logical 
philosophy and conclusion. Rainier 
deserves all the stones which are cast 
but those who cast them are also sin- 
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ners. Individual immorality is th 
tiny seed for international co 
tions. What is the moral in Ferne’ 
adultery ?—Now closed. 


SHow Boat.—Its melody is now » 
much a part of the American heritage 
that the audience behave like Italians 
at Verdi. New York has had only one 
revival since it opened in 1928 and 
that was an important one in the old 
Casino in 1932. Charles Winniger and 
Edna May Oliver, Helen Morgan and 
Norma Terris were there from the 
original production at the Ziegfeld 
but Paul Robeson had taken over for 
Jules Bledsoe and Dennis King was 
Gaylord Ravenal. 

The great operetta is now produced 
by its creators, Kern and Hammer. 
stein but Kern, alas, is not here to see 
his child in glowing new apparel. 
Even Ziegfeld would have to admit 
that no one had been niggardly. How- 
ard Bay, the designer, has set the note 
for the color patterns in the Missis- 
sippi skies which Lucinda Ballard has 
carried out in the costumes—pale yel- 
lows and browns with a golden sun- 
set; pinks and blues for the morning 
of Magnolia’s wedding; deeper blues 
and mauves for the evening sky at 
the close. The Midway Pleasance in 
1893 is a gay riot. The delightful girls 
dressed as the Nations are followed by 
an onrush of Africans in scarlet plumes 
with Pearl Primus, as a Dahomey 
Queen, leading as an exciting a dance 
to tom-toms as can be imagined. The 
Trocadero reverts to soft lights. The 
dances arranged by Helen Tamiris, 
with the Negroes led by Pearl] Primus, 
add new delights to the production. 

It is little wonder that Show Boat 
years show an inverse age ratio. Be 
sides its songs—and what a list they 
are—there is the story with its rich 
mixture of comedy and drama. Look- 
ing back, I find that the first time | 
reviewed Show Boat, Winniger’s Cap- 
tain Andy captured my imagination; 
then it was Robeson; now Carol Bruce 
as Julie seems to have an even more 
haunting and delicate appeal than 
Helen Morgan. Her “Bill,” of course, 
brought down the house and Mr. Ham- 
merstein has generously inserted 4 
special note in the program calling 
attention to the fact that not he but 
P. G. Wodehouse wrote the words. 
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For Magnolia II., a new song was writ- 
ten by Mr. Kern just before he died, 
“Nobody Else But Me.” The new cast 
has two unusually fine voices, a bari- 
tone, Charles Fredericks, who is Rave- 
nal, and the splendid basso profundo, 
Kenneth Spencer, who has been heard 
in “Ol’ Man River” in Los Angeles, De- 
troit and St. Louis. Jan Clayton left 
Carousel to sing Magnolia; she is best 
as Mrs. Ravenal in Act II. Frank and 
Ellie are Buddy Ebsen and Colette 
Lyons. The drama of the cocky little 
Captain bucking the big river is de- 
parted from since Ralph Dumke is 
almost as big as the Mississippi. But 
he gets his laughs in his Show Boat 
scene and is really good when he dis- 
covers Magnolia. All in all, the Cotton 
Blossom carries on board a good part 
of the heart of America; its exuberance 
and quick tragedies; its courage and 
loyalties; its quick laughter and ex- 
citement; extravagance and charity. 
Sentiment, too.—At the Ziegfeld. 


HoME OF THE Brave.—It is also a 
brave and honest story of human ten- 
sions and how two of them combined 
nearly wreck one of our soldiers in 
the Pacific. Coney already suffered 
from his consciousness of being a Jew 
when he was a civilian and it in- 
creases in the Army. Then he has to 
desert a wounded buddy to fulfill a 
mission and when he realizes that, 
for a moment, he was glad that his 
buddy was shot because he was about 
to call him a Jew, Coney is shocked 
into a nervous paralysis. How the 
psychiatrist makes him walk again by 
convincing him he is no different from 
any other soldier involves four dem- 
onstrations of psychotherapy and the 
story is brought in through flash-backs. 
This is a particularly clumsy way of 
building up the drama because psycho- 
therapy is compounded of repetition 
and the sessions with the doctor be- 
came interminably tedious. Two of 
them could certainly be eliminated. 
Using one as a prologue also tends to 
weaken the suspense of the actual ad- 
venture, 

The soldiers present four types: the 
country boy from the ranch; the Jew 
from the city; the understanding older 
man who has had a rough deal from 
his wife and the Sergeant who was 
once an executive and can’t forget it 


—and who won’t forget racism with 
Coney. The cast could hardly be bet- 
ter; Joseph Pevney, Alan Baxter, 
Eduard Franz, Russell Hardie, Henry 
Barnard and Kendall Clark; the latter 
particularly good as the embarrassed 
young Major. They have been well 
directed by Michael Gordon. I con- 
gratulate Arthur Laurents for his first 
play and for having proved that sol- 
diers can talk naturally without being 
blasphemous. Home of the Brave will 
be pretty painful for anyone who has 
sensitive memories of the Pacific.—At 
the Belasco. 


Tue READERS THEATER, INc.—Sopho- 
cles’ Oedipus Rez in the English ver- 
sion by William Butler Yeats was pre- 
sented as the first production on the 
afternoon and evening of December 
16th at the Majestic Theater, which 
was loaned to them through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Lee Shubert. 

The actors sat in a semi-circle on 
the stage, rising when they read their 
lines and making their exits to the 
wings. They abundantly proved the 
fact that to appreciate a play it must 
be read aloud. It was an excellent 
reading but what bothered me was 
having to look at the stage, where the 
poetry of every line was challenged 
by the harsh lights, the sordid con- 
geries of chairs, the actors in every 
variety of suit. Dinner jackets would 
have given them a certain homoge- 
neity. I cursed myself for my de- 
pendence on visual beauty and tried 
shutting my eyes, but, for me, that in- 
evitably induces sleep. In other re- 
spects, the reading had extraordinary 
force and dignity, Henry Irvine being 
especially impressive as _ Tiresias. 
Blanche Yurka was heroic and pathetic 
as the unhappy Jocasta and Art Smith 
made the herdsman very natural. 
Frederic Tozere imparted a new angle 
to Oedipus, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and made his insistence for 
the truth in the face of everyone’s 
warning as fatuous as a nineteenth 
century moralist. His tragedy was not 
so much a strong man broken as a 
weak man trapped by his own self- 
righteousness. 

Yeats’ “Count no man happy until 
he is dead” is triply stronger than 
Jebb’s “We must call no one happy 
until he hath crossed life’s border free 
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from pain.” But what a cruel line for 
a people whose Elysian Fields were 
peopled by pale wraiths. 

The large theater was nearly filled 
and on a bitterly cold day, so Readers 
Theater, Inc., will, we hope, continue 
their experiment. 


BrLLt1i0oN DoLuaR Basy.—It all began 
with Fancy Free that inimitable, ten- 
derly gay satirical ballet of three sail- 
ors. The ballet was elaborated into 
On the Town and once more Bern- 
stein, Jerome Robbins and Oliver 
Smith supplied the music, choreogra- 
phy and décor. The book and lyrics 
were added by Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green who also played the 
comedy parts. George Abbott directed. 
On the Town was faster, tougher but 
with still a trace of the youthfulness 
of Fancy Free. Now the team of Com- 
den and Green have written a satire 
on the speak-easy-boom-marathon era 
of the “Terrific Twenties” and it’s as 
hard-boiled and bitterly cynical as that 
unpleasant period. Robbins, Smith 
and Abbott are still collaborators but 
this time the music is by Morton Gould 
and is consciously brassy and stac- 
cato to match the theme. 

The fable is of post-war competi- 
tion, starting off with a beauty con- 
test in Atlantic City and how a little 
girl from Staten Island with no inhi- 
bitions, except what her Mother sup- 
plies, switches from a deckhand on a 


Staten Island ferry-boat to a bootleg. 
ger; from a bootlegger to a racketeer 
whom she steals from a night clyb 
“Texas Guinan”; gets the racketeer 
shot by his secretary; then chases ty 
Florida after the deckhand who is wip. 
ning a dance-marathon but reverts to 
stealing the “Guinan’s” new financier 
husband and marries him on the day 
of the panic in Wall Street. The bliss. 
ful bride is throwing diamond brace. 
lets around and the panicky husband 
is picking them up as the curtain falls, 
Joan McCracken, from Bloomer 
Girl, does a smart job as the horrid 
little girl and dances her way through 
a long ballet sequence, revealing her 
character. As Mitzi Green had the fly 
I missed her “Guinan.” The racketeer’s 
funeral parade is as macabre fooling 
as has been seen for a long time—so 
is most of the fun, which confines it- 
self so far as vulgarity is concerned to 
the exigencies of the plot. It is war- 
ranted to amuse the many and make 
the sensitive squirm.—At the Alvin. 


THE Wovu.p-Be-GENTLEMAN.—Bobby 
Clarke, the irrepressible, has bur- 
lesqued Moliére and Moliére seems to 
like it as much as the audience. Clark 
is the whole show, but the Sharaff 
costumes are an aid, as is the delicious 
music by Lully. Except for some 
lapses in Act II. Mr. Clark has kept 
his fun within the bounds of good 
taste.—At the Booth. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WiTH FaTHER.—Now with Wal- 
lis Clark and Lily Cahill as Mr. and 
Mrs. Day.—At the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA! —Seems a permanent 
fixture at the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VoIce oF THE TuRTLE.—Should 
definitely be off any Catholic’s play 
list—At the Morosco. 


May 


FoLLow THE GIRLS.—We don’t advise 
it—Alt the Broadhurst. 


August 


Hats Orr to Ice.— Elaborate ice 
show with good comedy.—At the Cen- 
ter. 


October 


Sone or Norway.— Fine operetta 
with Grieg’s music—superlative chorus 
singing and Mme. Irra Petina.—At the 
Imperial. 
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Anna Lucasta.—All Negro cast—a 
good one—in a sordid drama of Penn- 
sylvania Poles.—At the Mansfield. 


November 


Bioomer Girt.—aAct II. is full of 
good surprises in this 1860 operetta.— 
At the Shubert. 


December 


1 REMEMBER MAMA.—Tender and 
amusing comedy of a Norwegian fam- 
ily in San Francisco with Mady Chris- 
tians and Homolka.—At the Music Boz. 


Hanvey.—There has never been an 
empty seat since it opened at the 48th 
Street. 


January, 1945 


Dear RutH.—Except for the Father, 
Howard Smith, there is now a new 
cast—At the Henry Miller. 


ON THE Town.— Smart, sophisti- 
cated musical based on the ballet 
Fancy Free.—At the Martin Beck. 


March 


Up 1n CENTRAL Park.—With Currier 
& Ives backgrounds, this is one musi- 
cal which can offend no one’s taste. 
With a score by Romberg and lavish- 
ly produced.—At the Broadway. 


May 


THe GLAss MENAGERIE. — Everyone 
who appreciates a fine performance 
— see Laurette Taylor at the Play- 

ouse. 


June 


CarousEL.—Iva Withers, a young 
Theater Guild “discovery” has now 
taken over Jan Clayton’s role with 
great success in this wonderful oper- 
etta.—At the Majestic. 


November 


Deep ARE THE Roots. — Intensely 
dramatic study of the readjustment of 
a young Negro officer in the deep 
South. Well directed with a fine cast 
but unfair, it seems to me, to the rep- 
resentative of the Southern aristoc- 
racy.—At the Fulton. 


December 


Tue Rep Mitt.—Eddie Foy, Jr., and 
Michael O’Shea are as funny as Mont- 
gomery and Stone in Dorothy Stone’s 
popular revival of the Victor Herbert 
favorite.—At the 46th Street. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNION.—The best com- 
edy of the season by Lindsay and 
Crouse (Life With Father) about a 
possible candidate—a Republican can- 
didate—for the next Presidential elec- 
tion. Ruth Hussey, Minor Watson, 
Ralph Bellamy and Myron McCormick 
are a matchless quartette in a play 
which is both witty and wise.—At the 
Hudson, 


Are You WiTH Ir?—Glowing, tumul- 
tuous musical with Joan Roberts, 
Johnny Downs and Lew Parker, an 
adept in vaudeville humor. While half 
the comedy is legitimate good fun, 
the other half is in execrable taste. 
Too bad because the gay sets by Jen- 
kins and lively circus scenes don’t 
need it.—At the Century. 


Tue Day Berore Sprinc.—A really 
literate musical with a definite story, 
some good songs and two ballets with 
Hugh Laing, one of our very best 


dancers. It’s all about a tenth re- 
union at Harrison College, and John 
C. Wilson has produced it in admirable 
taste. The lyrics and music are by 
Lerner and Loewe, the sets and cos- 
tumes by Robert Davison and Miles 
White.—At the National. 











Gop’s TERRIBLE GIFT TO MAN 


THERE are some consciences so fine- 
ly attuned to the music of right living 
that nothing other people do, or tol- 
erate, has the power to affect them. It 
is for these more ardent natures that 
I add this final chapter; indicating as 
best I can—for I am going beyond my 
own measure—how to such people the 
atom and the atom bomb may be, like 
everything else in creation, what the 
Imitation of Christ calls “a mirror of 
life, and a manual of holy teachings.” 
They take these things in their stride. 
. +. They will catch up the rhythm and 
movement of the new thought into 
their own construction of life, almost 
unconsciously; the symbolism will 
match their fearless heraldry, as every- 
thing else does. 

The truth is, they see the same things 
as we others, but see them the right 
way up; see them, that is, from God’s 
end, not from man’s. The new dis- 
coveries will be, for the inconsiderate, 
a temptation to pride. That our eyes 
should have penetrated so far beyond 
the range of ordinary vision! That the 
science of numbers, hammered out by 
the old Egyptians in the course of their 
star-gazing, should have analysed mat- 
ter itself! That we should be able to 
split the unsplittable—does not all this 
give ground for the boast that we have 
done something we were never meant 
to do? That man has risen, somehow, 
beyond human stature, has cheated 
Destiny? We were meant to go on, 
surely we were meant to go on, hack- 
ing out coal from the seam and pump- 
ing up oil and harnessing the rivers 
to make electricity for us, a little clev- 
erer than rabbit or mole or beaver, 
but essentially their cousins, with this 
splendid source of power untapped, 
unguessed of! And then we set to, 
and thought; and war came, and made 
us think quick, and there it was in 
our hands, the secret we were never 
meant to find! 

All that they will see, these people 
who have vision, the other way up. 
They will see atomic energy as one 
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of a series of gifts from God to man, 
His gift evidently, for who, if not he, 
could implant in nature a power s0 
far beyond all our capacities? Not 
we, certainly, not blind chance; it is 
a prize, awarded by an Infinite Mind 
to his scholars—his mathematical 
scholars. His gift, it is one of a series, 
fire, the wheel, gunpowder, the lens, 
steam, electricity, and so on; and all 
these hidden away in the great bran- 
pie of creation, to be fished for by 
children’s hands; every now and then 
we think we have got to the bottom, 
but always we prove wrong. Should 
we congratulate ourselves on our cley- 
erness in finding it? Or, on the con- 
trary, strike our foreheads in vexation 
and call ourselves fools for not having 
hit upon it earlier? Why, neither; 
it is part of our destiny; we were 
meant to find it when we did. We are 
tapping away, all the time, at the sur- 
face of our experience, and there is 
no certainty when we shall stumble 
upon hidden treasure. ... 

God’s gift, but a terrible one; all his 
gifts are terrible. Gold and the beauty 
of women have made and unmade em- 
pires; what blessings wine has called 
down upon itself, what maledictions! 
Once God has given us free will, he 
has given us a wand that turns every- 
thing to meat or poison for us. In the 
intentional order, his gifts can be re- 
voked; the sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the sabbath. But in the 
real order, you cannot say whether 
they were made for us or we for them; 
they are what we make of them. Here 
there is no difference between the 
supernatural order as it is revealed to 
us, and the natural order as we know 
it. “Rejection lies in this, that when 
the light came into the world men 
preferred darkness to light”; Corner- 
stone is also, inevitably, Stumbling- 
block. “The good, the guilty share 
therein, with sure increase of grace 
or sin, the ghostly life, the ghostly 
death”; what is received, is received 
according to the measure of the re 
cipient. We could not know this with- 
out revelation; but we might have in- 
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ferred it from the conditions of the 
natural world. When man first made 
his home into a hearth, he could not 

what havoc was to be wrought, 
through his malice or carelessness, by 
fre. When man first rammed powder 
into a petard, to blast his way through 
the enemy ranks, he could not guess 
what useful feats of engineering this 
sinister ally was to accomplish for 
him. Impossible to foresee the great 
fre of London, when man’s enemy 
blew gaps in the huddled house-rows, 
to stop the ravage of man’s friend. 
On a vaster scale, this new gift, like 
the old, is ambiguous; it will make or 
mar the world. 

On a vaster scale—we are so much 
the prisoners of habit that we keep on 
forgetting what we mean by Omnipo- 
tence unless our memories are jogged, 
now and again, with a fresh revelation 
of what we mean by power. We travel 
long miles to see Niagara repeat, with 
different mathematical determinations, 
the same miracle of grace and per- 
sistency we have noted about the 
stream in the back garden; mere size 
impresses us. And now, as if to bring 
all the fairy-stories true, almost infi- 
nite power is to be produced, like the 
coach-and-six from the pumpkin, out 
of the almost infinitesimal. The mathe- 
maticians themselves have delivered 
us from the tyranny of measurement, 
brought us back to David and Goliath. 
May they deliver us from that silly 
trick of the imagination which still has 
power to depress us, of conceiving 
spirit as something smaller than mat- 
ter. We know that it is nonsense, but 
we still think of the human soul as 
something “in” the body, and there- 
fore smaller than the body. Perhaps 
the very smallness of the atom will 
gy us less subject to the illusion of 

e. 

And at the same time—let us remind 
ourselves of it once more—this vast 
strength is concerned, when it is at 
home, to keep things together; it is 
destructive only by accident. It has 
not lain dormant, exactly, all these cen- 
turies; it has in a sense been hard at 
work keeping things as they were. The 
material reflection, you see and the 
material coefficient, of that ceaseless 
act of conservation by which God 
keeps the universe he has made in be- 
ing. To keep things ‘ogether—it is 
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only the illusion of habit that makes 
us think of destruction as something 
exciting, preservation as something 
tame. Obstinately, we mistake news- 
value for importance. 

They do not find, these favoured 
souls I speak of, that radio-activity, 
theoretical or applied, comes in to dis- 
tract them at their prayers. It is only 
(as it were) a new verse in the hymn 
of praise which God’s creatures sing 
to him; St. Francis would have fitted 
in Brother Atom with the rest. It is 
only a variation, at most, on the old 
theme; you are not over-excited about 
a new source of power, when your 
daily theme is Omnipotence. 


—From God and the Atom. By R. A. Knox 
(New York: Sheed & Ward). 


tin 
—— 
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ALL we Churchmen loudly deplore 
this unbelief in its many forms, of 
which we are witness, and which tears 
away from the Catholic Faith so many 
minds, above all of the governing 
classes; we often lift up our voices 
against the very varied causes that 
produce and continually increase it: 
we point them out to the people, mak- 
ing use of strong and resolute lan- 
guage, and we do so rightly: it is our 
duty to do it. But when we point out 
to the people those real causes, and 
do not spare words, sometimes bitter 
and cruel, on modern society, on the 
direction of its studies, on the spirit 
of its laws and so forth, do we never 
think that among these causes of un- 
belief not the least are those that arise 
from ourselves? Do we never consider 
that our inertia, the lack of knowledge, 
zeal, charity, prudence—in short, of 
virtue—on our side increases the fatal 
strength of the causes that arise in lay 
society? 

There was a time when the clergy 
had power to influence the ways of so- 
ciety, above all by public instruction, 
and in some countries this was wholly 
in their hands: how comes it that they 
have allowed this power to be taken 
away? How comes it that we did not 
know how to keep that position which 
we had? May it not be thought that 
we slept while the enemy was sowing? 
Should we not think that if we, min- 
isters of Jesus Christ and of the 
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Church, had always been what we 
ought and what the Gospel wishes us 
to be, more learned, more disinterest- 
ed, more generous, more active, more 
temperate, more prudent, more pure, 
more evangelical—in a word, holier— 
irreligion would have been less wide- 
spread, and a good number of wander- 
ers would quickly return to the ancient 
Faith? I believe it, and surely it is 
the truth. This might be a useful and 
practical thought. 

We make haste to cry out in ser- 
mons and conferences, in books and 
newspapers, against the unbelief of 
the laity, and to lay the blame on their 
shoulders as though it were entirely 
theirs: but let us be more candid, and 
confess too that we have a share, and 
no small one, both by doing what we 
ought not to do and leaving undone 
what we ought to do. There is a 
remedy that begins from ourselves, 
and it is one with which no one can 
interfere: all would applaud the use 
of it; it is in our power and is there- 
fore our duty. Less lamentations and 
complaints, more compassion towards 
wanderers, and more strictness of con- 
duct, more zeal, more knowledge, more 
disinterestedness, and more charity to 
all: this is our remedy. I admire and 
reverence that holy Pontiff, Adrian 
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VI., who bravely acknowledged all the 
causes of the evils that then afflicted 
the Church, and among them those 
also that proceeded from the clergy, 
Each one may imitate him as concerns 
his own share, and how much we shall 
gain thereby, my brethren! 

We reproach the world with the logs 
of the faith that should direct its life 
and bear fruit in good works; but 
could not the world with equal right 
reproach some of us for having the 
faith and not the works, and for deny- 
ing by our deeds that faith of which 
we are the messengers? The world, 
unbelievers, are won over far more by 
good example, by a life of sacrifice, 
rich in virtues, especially the social 
virtues, than by power of speech, the 
splendour of learning itself, or by re- 
proaches, however well deserved. Let 
us bravely confess our own wrongdo- 
ings before reproving others for theirs, 
and let us set ourselves to the work 
of winning back the lost ground by a 
life that is a speaking proof of the 
truth of our religion. Behold the 
surest of remedies for the onrush of 
unfaith, and this is wholly in ouw 
power. 

—From A Doctrine of Hope. Adapted from 
a pastoral letter of Bisnop Bonomeu (Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.). 1921. 





Foreign Periodicals 


AUSTRIA A WESTERN MICROCOSM 


THE point of the elections in Austria 
is not that they showed a tendency to 
the Left or to the Right. The point 
is that the Austrians voted decidedly 
for the West. The elections clearly 
declare that the people refuse to em- 
bark upon alien radical schemes and 
adventures and desire to stick to their 
traditional standards and their West- 
ern way of life. 

What does this little Austria with 
less than seven million inhabitants 
mean to Europe? The answer depends 
upon what we mean by Europe. If we 
mean only the little peninsula of the 
huge Asiatic Continent which Europe 
geographically in fact is, and if we 
express Europe in numbers of inhabi- 


tants and square miles and in terms of 
material quantity, Austria has as little 
significance to Europe as Europe has 
to the world. If we see, however, in 
Europe those values which really mat- 
ter and think more in terms of spirit 
and of quality, we shall realize bet- 
ter what Europe is and what Austria 
means. We shall realize that Europe 
is a living organism, an indivisible 
whole, however partitioned in racial, 
linguistic and national parts. What 
is it that the wholeness of Europe rep- 
resents? What is it that we mean if 
we talk of “the West”? The histori- 
cal explanation that Western civiliza- 
tion springs from the communal foun- 
dation of the Latin Church and Graeco- 
Roman civilization, and that Western 
national cultures have their common 
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root in that unity of Faith and law 
that was alive in medieval civilization, 
js not enough by itself. It is historical, 
and to some people it might seem as 
passed and belonging merely to by- 
gone days. And yet, we realize clear- 
ly, and in recent times perhaps more 
clearly than before, that there is still 
something which we vaguely call 
Western civilization and which rep- 
resents Europe or the West as a single 
unit, as one whole. ... 

What is, in fact, Austria? Certain- 
ly first a geographical conception. 
With her great waterway and her Al- 
pine passes Austria is the great cen- 
tral junction of European intercourse. 
Secondly, Austria-is a nation. Though 
linguistically belonging to the German- 
speaking orbit, she has by her history 
and her peculiar civilization a cul- 
tural individuality of her own and 
thus is a nation in the full sense of 
the word. However much of this fact 
was denied by pan-Germans and their 
materialistic conception of nationality, 
any doubt was removed by the experi- 
ence of the last eight years, when by 
the Anschluss and the forcible incor- 
poration of Austria into Germany the 
distinction between Germans and 
Austrians was brought to a point of 
sharp antagonism. 

But Austria is something more. It 
is an idea. It is indeed the Ostmark 
the Eastern March, but not in the sense 
in which the Germans liked to use 
this word. When pan-German roman- 
tic misrepresentation of history pre- 
sented the Holy Roman Empire as a 
German Reich, as the “first” Reich, 
they were anxious to provide a tradi- 
tion for the “second” Reich, the Bis- 
marck-Wilhelm Reich, which was bad- 
ly needed. And so the Holy Roman 
Empire had finally to provide the mys- 
tical appeal for Hitler’s “Third Reich.” 
Thus Austria was misrepresented as 
the Ostmark of Germany which she 
in fact never was in history. Austria 
was the Ostmark of the Reich of 
Charlemagne in an age which did not 
ever possess a word to express a unity 
of all the Teutonic tribes, from which 
the different European nations sprang 
in the course of history. This Holy 
Roman Empire of Charlemagne was 
the political expression of Western 
Christianity, it was the community of 
Western people under the sign of the 


Cross. Thus Austria was in fact the 
Ostmark of the West, of Latin Chris- 
tendom and the word Ostmark fell out 
of use and was replaced by “Ostarichi” 
exactly at the time when it became 
meaningless, when, that is, her Eastern 
neighbor, Hungary, was Christianized 
under her King St. Stephen about the 
year 1000. Never was Austria the Ost- 
mark of a German national Reich or 
State until Hitler made her the Ost- 
mark of his Third Reich and was 
anxious to obliterate the word Austria. 
She was in fact the Ostmark of West- 
ern Christianity and the link and in- 
termediary between the West and the 
East.... 

While growing nationalism in Eu- 
rope built national States, radical na- 
tionalism meant to Austria chaos and 
disintegration. Her ideas and prin- 
ciple of political order was of neces- 
sity that of supranational unity in mul- 
tiplicity. This unity, symbolized in 
the Crown, could in its essence only 
be a Christian unity in Faith and law. 
The order in this Central European 
medley of races is a problem which 
cannot be solved by an inorganic in- 
ternationalism, nor indeed by a Her- 
renvolk ideology and the despotic 
domination of one nation. It can only 
be solved by a uniting principle higher 
than nationality, that is the only supra- 
national unity of Christianity. 

This Austria was in fact Catholic by 
her political foundation, that is to say 
supranational. If we rightly call Aus- 
tria a Catholic country it is not be- 
cause some 90 per cent of the people 
are baptized in the Catholic Church, 
but because the very “idea” of Aus- 
tria, her raison d’étre, is the interna- 
tional order of Christian unity among 
nations. It is therefore not by chance 
nor the result of “clericalism” of the 
ruling house that Austria is Catholic, 
but it is her very essence. This is 
demonstrated by her history, which 
shows that her enemies regularly were 
at the same time the fierce enemies 
of the Church and of the West... . 
Exactly the same is true with the 
inner foes in Austria, where those 
who worked for her disintegration 
of “the Anschluss” were always at 
the same time the enemies of the 
Church. Austria is herself as it were 
a Western microcosm and clearly re- 
flects in her history the troubles and 
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the problems of the whole of Europe. 
Thus Austria is Western by her geo- 
graphical situation, by her history, by 
her civilization and by her “idea” and 
very essence. She belongs intrinsi- 
cally to this whole which we call “the 
West,” a living organism, which can- 
not be divided into “zones of interest” 
without being destroyed. It is this 
fundamental fact which the Austrian 
people expressed by their vote in the 
first free elections which were held 
in central Europe after the war. They 
voted for law and order, for the free- 
dom and dignity of human personal- 
ity, the things they love. For it is the 
love of these things that defines the 
West. In these Europe consists. 


—Watrter C. Brerrenrerp, in The Tablet 
(London), December 15, 1945. 





As THE WorLD THINKS 


Our forefathers did believe in the 
devil and talked about him. They 
gave him various and often colourful 
names. We call him the force of evil, 
or perhaps forget him altogether and 
talk about heredity and environment. 
This has no doubt sprung from a sin- 
cere desire to make religion real to 
the modern world, but it might easily 
mean watering down religion to fit the 
jargon instead of stiffening the jargon 
to fit religion and the facts. That is 
just what has happened. We have 
taken the language of the world, but 
we have taken its sophistry also; we 
not only try to speak as the world 
speaks, we tend to think as the world 
thinks. The result is that we are in 
danger of falling into the very pit we 
set out to avoid, because we have cre- 
ated a self-contained jargon of religion 
which does the very thing we deplore 
—cuts off religion from life. We 
should not dream of building a church 
with faulty plumb lines, cracked 
bricks and a shoddy cement. No more 
should we attempt to build the temple 
of divine wisdom with misleading slo- 
gans and dead words. Clear thinking 
needs clear images, and words which 
do not conjure up clear images are de- 
fective. They are the cracked bricks 
and faulty plumb lines. They are 
dead. 


—Geranp Meatu, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), July, 1945. 
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History REPEATS ITSELF? 


Ir will be remembered that when 
Henry VIII set about the suppression 
of the monasteries the technique adopt- 
ed by his ministers was to tackle them 
singly, to make accusations of immor. 
ality, disloyalty, peculation or the eva- 
sion of taxes; and then, after the usual 
failure of every effort to induce wit- 
nesses to support these claims, to buy 
the allegiance of the abbot or prior..,, 

When this plan failed, tenants and 
neighbours were closely examined, 
every malicious tale was carefully re- 
corded, accounts were checked, plate 
and jewels sequestrated; all books and 
papers combed for evidence of some 
opinion derogatory of the King, 
Some abbots were executed, some 
monks starved to death, until, within 
a few years, a bill was brought before 
Parliament, vesting in the Crown all 
the property, moveable and immove- 
able, of all monastic establishments. 
The advocates of the measure painted 
its advantages in the most fascinating 
colours: the end of pauperism and 
taxation; freedom for the King to cre- 
ate and support Earls, Barons, and 
Knights, as he wished to reward his 
friends; wars waged without cost to 
the people; and the Nation released 
from internal discontent. 

History would appear to be repeat- 
ing itself; earls, barons and knights 
are being created and/or employed in 
Government jobs, a large section of 
the community is being housed, fed 
and salaried in government offices— 
and all at the expense of Industry, 
from which source (and no other) are 
the revenues of the State derived. 

Lord Catto might be embarrassed on 
being compared with a mitred abbot, 
the shareholders of the Bank of Eng- 
land might dislike comparison with 
pensioned Priors; and Chief Account- 
ants be startled to hear of their coun- 
terpart among Tudor procurators and 
bursars—but if they care to examine 
the proceedings taken in the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries they will be 
surprised at the aptness of the paral- 

As we have not been given any fig- 
ures as to the assets of the Bank of 
England it is impossible to say more 
than that these are generally supposed 
to be far in excess of the amount paid 
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out to the shareholders and the pen- 
sions for its officers. ‘What may hap- 
pen to its satellites has yet to be de- 
termined. Unlike Henry, who first 
disposed of the smaller fry, our Social- 
ist Government has begun at the top 
—the Bank. Gas, electricity and trans- 
port await their turn; the temporary 
enrichment of their owners will be 
followed by the age long servitude of 
their successors. 

The nature of the Royal thieving, 
and, to some extent, the manner of 
its acquisition, has been overlaid in 
the history books by the red herring 
of religion; we have been led to be- 
lieve that Henry was actuated by a 
spirit of reform when, in fact, he 
was moved solely by a much cruder 
motive— greed of wealth, greed of 
power, CONTROL. Had the monasteries 
been landless, their coffers empty and 
their industry confined to prayer their 
reformation would not have been 
thought of... . 

It should be noted by the observant 
that every dollar borrowed from 
America and every pound saved by 
our own people will be used to bind 
this monstrous imposition in the 
bonds of usury. 

The monasteries were a flourishing 
industry (probably the most prosper- 
ous in the realm) which the King, be- 
ing the nation, nationalized. When he 
gave, for example, 30 Manors to Crom- 
well, his Vicar-general, it was not so 
much as a share of the loot as an offi- 
cial payment for services rendered, 
and a stipend for their continuance. 
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The rewards squandered on other 
favourites were of much the same na- 
ture. Mr. Atlee’s Government is much 
less generous in single awards, the in- 
terests acquired are being dispensed 
much more widely among the rank 
and file of the new bureaucracy; 
while also it suffers the great disad- 
vantage of a huge National Debt with 
a paper currency so that the benefi- 
ciaries, backed by the security of a 
bankrupt State, are not far removed 
from the bread line. 

The future can only be foreshad- 
owed. Henry’s experiment in spolia- 
tion failed to produce the promised 
benefits; there was no remission in 
taxation, pauperism increased, the so- 
cial services rendered by monasteries 
were not replaced, the new rich were 
not rich enough, and the new poor 
spread disaffection wherever they 
went. The Socialists can hardly ex- 
pect to do better; they are about to 
raise their own salaries; they may 
more carefully dossier the people and 
have each one numbered and directed, 
inspected and controlled from birth to 
death, but servants expect to be fed. 

As none of these pensioners and 
newly created serfs can keep himself, 
the Government will be compelled to 
enslave the producers of food, the 
builders, the weavers, the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water until, 
under the banner of Democracy and 
Freedom waved by Lord Privy Seals 
and Home Secretaries, the Servile State 


is formally established. 
—H. D. C. P., in The Weekly Review (Lon- 
don), November 29, 1945. 
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Recent Events 


THIRTY-TWO NEw CARDINALS 


Just before Christmas it was an- 
nounced that Pope Pius XII. who, be- 
cause of the war, had created no Car- 
dinals since his election in 1939, had 
named thirty-two prelates to the Sacred 
College, bringing the number of mem- 
bers up to its full complement, sev- 
enty, for the first time in modern his- 
tory. There were only thirty-eight 
Cardinals when these new names were 
announced. Of the new Cardinals- 


designate, four are Archbishops in the 
United States: Archbishop Spellman 
of New York, Archbishop Glennon of 
St. Louis, Archbishop Mooney of De- 
troit and Archbishop Stritch of Chi- 
cago. The new appointees to the 
Sacred College are from all parts of 
the world and for the first time since 
the fourteenth century the Italians will 
lose their majority in the Sacred Col- 
lege. There will be twenty-eight Ital- 
ian Cardinals after the Consistory in 
February. Four of those just named 
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are Italians: the Apostolic Nuncio to 
Brazil, the Apostolic Internuncio to 
Luxembourg, the Archbishop of Pa- 
lermo, Sicily, and the Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council. 
Three are named from France, from 
Germany and from Spain, two from 
Brazil and one each from the follow- 
ing countries, many of which have 
never had a Cardinal before: Canada, 
Cuba, Peru, Argentina, Chile, England, 
Holland, Poland, Hungary, Armenia, 
Australia, Mozambique and China. 
The only Cardinal in the United States 
at present is His Eminence Dennis 
Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, who was created a Car- 
dinal in 1921; he has been a Bishop 
for over forty years. The Consistory 
at which the new Cardinals will be 
officially named is to be held on Feb- 
ruary 18th. 

The Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
a native of Boston, was appointed 
Auxiliary Bishop there in 1932. Seven 
years later he was named Archbishop 
of New York, following the death of 
Cardinal Hayes, and shortly afterward 
became Military Vicar for the Armed 
Forces of the United States. In this 
capacity he made four extended tours 
of the different war areas; one of these 
tours took him to thirty-four countries 
and he covered 46,000 miles. The 
Archbishop was in the Pacific when 
the War ended and he offered Mass on 
an American battleship in Tokyo Bay 
before returning to New York. 

Another Cardinal-designate is the 
aged Archbishop of St. Louis, the Most 
Rev. John J. Glennon, who is eighty- 
four. He was born in Ireland in 1862 
and received his education there up 
to within one year of his ordination. 
He came to the United States and was 
ordained in Kansas City, December 
20, 1884. He became Coadjutor Bishop 
of St. Louis in 1903, and succeeded to 
the Archbishopric later the same year. 

The Most Rev. Edward Mooney is a 
native of Maryland, but he spent his 
youth in Youngstown, Ohio. He was 
ordained in Rome in 1909 and then 
taught theology in St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Cleveland, and held other posts in that 
city and in Youngstown till in 1923 he 
was named spiritual director of the 
North American College in Rome. 
Three years later he was named Apos- 
tolic Delegate to India, the first Ameri- 
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can priest to be given a major diplo. 
matic position in the Church. At that 
time he was consecrated Titular Arch. 
bishop of Irenopolis. After five years 
in India he was appointed Apostolic 
Delegate to Japan, where he remained 
two years. On his return to the United 
States in 1933 Archbishop Mooney was 
appointed Bishop of Rochester, N, Y, 
and in 1937 became Archbishop of De. 
troit, Mich. 

The Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch was 
born in Nashville, Tenn., in 1887, and 
studied for the priesthood in Rome 
where he was ordained in 1910. He 
returned to Tennessee and, after five 
years, became secretary to the Bishop 
of Nashville, then Chancellor. In 
1921 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Toledo, Ohio, and in 1930 he was 
raised to the Archbishopric of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and ten years later was 
transferred to the Archbishopric of 
Chicago. 

Just across the border from the 
United States, the Most Rev. James C. 
McGuigan, Archbishop of Toronto 
since 1935, has been named to the 
Sacred College. He is the first Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadian to be created a 
Cardinal. He was born on Prince Ed- 
ward Island in 1894 and was educated 
at St. Dunstan’s University in Char- 
lottetown and at Laval University, 
Quebec. Ordained in 1918, he went to 
Edmonton two years later with Arch- 
bishop O’Leary and soon became chan- 
cellor and vicar general and, later, 
rector of the new Seminary of St. 
Joseph. In 1930 Msgr. McGuigan was 
appointed Archbishop of Regina, 
where he performed heroic work in 
the diocese which had been stricken 
by a serious drought and hampered by 
the depression. In 1935, he was in- 
stalled as Archbishop of Toronto. 

To these and to all the other new 
members of the Sacred College, THE 
CATHOLIC WorLpD says: “Ad Multos 
Annos!” 
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DEATH OF MAURICE BARING 


Tue Hon. Maurice Baring, convert, 
author, poet and playwright, died after 
a long illness in Scotland, December 
14th. He was a great friend of Belloc 
and Chesterton and was largely re- 
sponsible for the latter’s conversion. 
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He was born in 1874 and at an early 
entered the diplomatic service, 
and then became a foreign correspond- 
ent in Manchuria, in Russia and in 
Turkey. He became a Catholic in 1909. 
He was a Staff Captain in the English 
forces during the first World War. 
Maurice Baring was a man of wide 
culture, thoroughly familiar with all 
the best in English literature, and com- 
pletely at home in French, German, 
Italian and Russian. His writings 
cover a wide field: fiction, travel, his- 
tory, criticism and satire. His plays 
were produced in London. Father 
Martindale wrote of him after his 
death and said that he “was whole- 
heartedly Catholic—indeed he under- 
stood much of the Faith’s deep mysti- 
cism; nor, because of that, did he have 
to abdicate any of his wit, his gaiety, 
his charm, his artistry, or his most 
varied knowledge of the queer worlds 
in which he or his myriad acquaint- 
ances had lived. But a man is more 
than his books,” continued Father 
Martindale, “he had a genius for 
friendship; he was immeasurably gen- 
erous in word and act; his long-drawn 
illness blazoned forth his courage, and 
further revealed his gentleness.” 
May his soul rest in peace! 
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Pope APPEALS FOR CHILDREN 


In the Encyclical Quemadmodum 
issued January 6th, Pope Pius XII. 
made a strong appeal for world-wide 
moral and material help for needy 
and abandoned children, whose suf- 
ferings he termed the disaster of the 


war. The Holy Father calls upon 
Catholic bishops everywhere to rally 
their people to the spiritual and physi- 
cal redemption of the children of to- 
day suffering through the war. The 
importance the Pope attaches to this 
appeal is evident from the solemn 
form in which it is issued; Encyclical 
Letters are reserved for the most seri- 
ous public matters of universal con- 
cern. In this way the Supreme Pon- 
tiff directly and personally assumes 
the initiative for meeting the losses 
and injuries suffered by the present 
Seneration of children in so many 
countries of the world. 

The Encyclical calls for intensified 
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and new works of welfare and moral 
education because existing institutions 
in these fields do not suffice in the face 
of the present world crisis. The Su- 
preme Pontiff recalled the work of the 
Church during recent years to allevi- 
ate the horrors of war and he declared 
the gravest of these has been the harm 
suffered by children. To bring this 
matter to the attention of their people 
the Encyclical instructs bishops to call 
a special day of prayer, “because 
prayer will enlighten and reinforce 
acts of charity.” The Holy Father paid 
tribute to all the Religious and others 
who have been working for children 
and youth, but he affirmed that it is 
his duty as Supreme Pontiff to in- 
struct and command all the bishops, 
priests and faithful of the Church to 
leave nothing undone—nothing which 
the times may suggest as more effica- 
cious and more opportune to promote 
the material and moral safeguarding 
and betterment of the children of the 
world. By this means, the Holy Father 
asserted, both Church and State will 
gain great and lasting benefit. 


-— 
—_ 





UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


REPRESENTATIVES of fifty-one nations 
met January 10th in London, a little 
over twenty-five years after the initial 
meeting of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. The delegation from the 
United States is Secretary of State, 
James F, Byrnes, Senators Arthur H. 
Vandenberg and Tom Connally, Ed- 
ward R, Stettinius, Jr., and Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. The delegates as- 
sembled in the auditorium of the Cen- 
tral Hall of Westminister in London’s 
Parliamentary district. Dr. Eduardo 
Zuleta Angel of Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, was the temporary chairman and 
made the opening address. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the Assembly 
might become “the town meeting of 
the world.” He was followed by the 
British Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, 
who told the assembly frankly that 
they would succeed in this new ven- 
ture to bring permanent peace and 
security to the world only if they 
brought to this effort “the same sense 
of urgency, the same self-sacrifice and 
the same willingness to subordinate 
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sectional interests” with which they 
had fought the recent war. The Prime 
Minister affirmed that “to make this 
organization a living reality we must 
enlist the support not only of govern- 
ments, but of the masses of people 
throughout the world. They must ur- 
derstand that we are building a de- 
fence for the common people.” He 
maintained further that “without so- 
cial justice and security there is no 
real foundation for peace” and there- 
fore, he added, that the Economic and 
Social Council of the UNO was no less 
important than the Security Council, 
for the former will be the primary in- 
strument to restore and maintain the 
world’s physical well-being. 

Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgian Foreign 
Minister, was elected president of the 
General Assembly by a vote of 28 to 
23. The United States and Russia 
favored Norway’s Foreign Minister, 
Trygve Lie for this post. M. Spaak 
is forty-six years old and he has been 
an active member of the Belgian So- 
cialist party since just after the first 
World War. He founded and edited a 
Socialist newspaper and was a leader 
of the Left Wing. He was elected to 
Parliament in 1932 and became For- 
eign Minister in 1936. He escaped to 
London after the fall of Belgium in 
1940 and was head of the Belgian dele- 
gation at the San Francisco United Na- 
tions conference last spring. He has 
been a leader in the movement to pre- 
vent the return of King Leopold. 

After the election of the president 
of the General Assembly the next im- 
portant business was selecting the 
six nations which will be the first 
non-permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council. The big Five are the 
permanent members: the United States, 
the Soviet Union, England, France and 
China. Russia tried to postpone the 
selection but was voted down on this. 
After hours of discussion, Brazil, Aus- 
tralia and Poland were elected for two 
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years, and The Netherlands, Egypt and 
Mexico for one year. Then followed 
the election of the eighteen member; 
of the Economic and Social Coungjj, 
There was keen competition in all of 
this balloting. The nations finally 
winning seats on this important Coun. 
cil were: Chile, China, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, Peru, the Soviet 
Union, the United States, Canada, 
Lebanon, Colombia, France, India, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the Ukraine, 
Cuba, Greece and Yugoslavia. 


in 
> 





Bruce FELLOWSHIP FOR CATHOLIC 
WRITERS 


In keeping with the spirit of the 
observance of Catholic Press Month 
the Bruce Publishing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., announces three annual 
fellowships in fiction and one in bi- 
ography, namely $1,200 for each fel- 
lowship. It is hoped that this will 
encourage good novels and biogra- 
phies among the growing number of 
lay Catholic writers in these two fields, 
The fellowships will be awarded on 
the basis of sample chapters and a 
complete synopsis. The recipient will 
receive $1,200, payable in_ twelve 
monthly installments, $600 of which 
will be in the nature of an award and 
$600 an advance against royalties. 
The complete manuscript must be in 
the hands of the publisher within one 
year after the granting of the fellow- 
ship. 

Candidates who submit material 
which does not win a fellowship but 
which has real promise will be con- 
sidered for publication in the regular 
way. The rules for candidates for 
these fellowships are simple and rea- 
sonable and may be obtained from the 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

JosEePH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


Brideshead Revisited. By Evelyn Waugh.—The Peacock Sheds His Tail. 


By 


Alice Tisdale Hobart.—William Morris, Medievalist and Revolutionary. By Mar- 
garet R. Grennan.—The Theater Book of the Year. By George Jean Nathan.— 
The Best Plays of 1944-1945 and The Year Book of the Drama in America. Edited 
by Burns Mantle.—The Burning Glass, and Other Poems. By Walter De la Mare. 
—Men Who Have Walked With God. By Sheldon Cheney.—The Perennial Phi- 
losophy. By Aldous Huxley.—A State University Surveys the Humanities. Edited 
by Loren C. MacKinney, Nicholson B. Adams and Harry K. Russell.—Shorter 


Notices. 


Brideshead Revisited. By Evelyn 
Waugh. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 

The appearance of Evelyn Arthur 
St. John Waugh’s latest novel has been 
welcomed as a major event in the lit- 
erary world, That tribute is not undc- 
served. Waugh’s mastery of words 
makes one think of an expert fencer, 
a tennis champion, a crack shot—and 
at times of a skillful surgeon or a deft 
butcher, accustomed to deal with what 
would nauseate the common man. 

The author, now in his early forties 
—son of Arthur Waugh, author, editor, 
publisher, and brother of Alec Waugh, 
who has written some dozen volumes 
—is a graduate of Oxford, widely trav- 
eled, the father of four children, a 
convert to the Catholic Church in 1930. 
Among his works is a wholly delight- 
ful biography of the Jesuit martyr, 
Blessed Edmund Campion. After he 
wrote Rossetti in 1928, his books aver- 
aged one a year until 1939, when he 
was commissioned in the Royal Ma- 
rines. Mr. Waugh is amazingly unin- 
hibited, having jolted even weather- 
beaten sophisticates with his account 
of the hero who, at a meal prepared 
by grimly playful cannibals, partook 
unawares of the remains of his girl 
friend, Prudence. Later some dis- 
tinguished friends felt it necessary to 
publish a signed testimonial in order 
to bolster up shaken confidence in Mr. 
Waugh’s fundamental decency. 

The new novel is a story told by 
Charles Ryder, a thirty-nine-year-old 
captain of infantry, who found him- 
self, during the later phases of World 


War II., quartered in the vicinity of 
the old castle of Brideshead, where he 
had been a frequent visitor soon after 
World War I.—this device of using a 
narrator enabling the author to com- 
bine occasional close-ups with pictures 
seen through a vista of twenty years, 
all of them described by a disillusioned 
army man. In the story Charles, while 
an undergraduate at Oxford, formed 
an intimacy with the Marchmains of 
Brideshead. Lord Marchmain, a “mat- 
rimonial” convert to Catholicism, was 
living on the Continent in unabashed 
adultery; his wife, member of an old 
Catholic house, was an ostentatiously 
devout but domineering matriarch; 
the older son, Bridey, graduate of 
Downside, was a stilted, pious fool; 
his more sensitive brother, Sebastian, 
was a neurotic; one daughter, Julia, 
was a frivolous, unprincipled debu- 
tante, the other, Cordelia, was a naive 
little girl in a convent school. These 
six make up the family. Other actors 
in the drama are Marchmain’s mis- 
tress, Cara, prosaic, good-natured, 
phlegmatic; Anthony Blanche, a sexual 
pervert; Viscount Mulcaster, a stupid, 
amoral bounder; Samgrass, a fawning 
Oxford tutor; Rex Mottram, a rich vul- 
garian from Canada, ready to become 
a Catholic in order to marry Julia, 
without, however, changing his gross- 
ly material outlook or thinking it 
necessary to mention his earlier di- 
vorce. Father Mackay is a patient 
priest who recommends Extreme Unc- 
tion in soothing words that would dis- 
please a theologian. 

As time goes on, Bridey marries a 
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Catholic lady of forty-five, majestic, 
voluptuous, common (“might be Irish, 
or Jewish, or both’). Sebastian, an 
incurable alcoholic, alternates between 
drunken spells and sojourns in a 
monastery. Julia, having shut her 
mind against religion because it pro- 
hibits passionate love-making, mar- 
ries Rex in a Protestant church, and 
later forms an adulterous union with 
the married Charles, while her hus- 
band looks on indulgently. Lady 
Marchmain dies off stage. Lord March- 
main, a self-centered plutocrat, comes 
back from Italy to die, turns the 
household upside down and refuses to 
receive the Sacraments; but, in the 
very last instant of life, he makes the 
Sign of the Cross, thus presumably as- 
sociating himself with the good thief 
pardoned on Calvary. Julia— who 
summoned the priest to her father’s 
deathbed—now breaks with Charles in 
what she describes as perhaps “a pri- 
vate bargain between me and God, 
that if I give up this one thing I want 
so much, however bad I am, He won’t 
quite despair of me in the end.” There, 
in rough outline, is the rather de- 
pressing story, with its suggestion of a 
profound spiritual lesson in the two 
climactic events—the dying man’s re- 
pentance and Julia’s renunciation. 

Make no mistake! The book is a 
work of art. No page, no paragraph 
should be passed by. Some have found 
it to be a sort of subtle apologia for 
“the good life” and even for Catholi- 
cism; but, if it is so intended, the au- 
thor has drawn his lines so fine and 
shaded his colors so delicately that 
his purpose will remain hidden from 
all but keen eyes. In any event, he 
will meet with some harsh criticisms 
among devout Catholics, loyal Oxoni- 
ans, cultured members of the leisure 
class. Resentment will be awakened 
by his picture of Catholics clinging to 
outmoded traditions and assenting to 
unintelligible shibboleths, of wastrels 
and prodigals and incompetents at 
Oxford, of English gentry decadent, 
parasitical, ripe for liquidation. 

Has he actually overstepped the 
boundaries of legitimate satire by cari- 
caturing faults and weaknesses to the 
point of absurdity? A proper answer 
to this question could be based on the 
principle that a satirist is within his 
rights, if other easily available sources 
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of information counterbalance his jp. 
dictment, but unjust if no such coup. 
terbalance is at hand. Persons who 
know Catholicism and Oxford and 
England may take Brideshead Revisited 
in their stride, undisturbed by its 
mockery of superstition masquerad- 
ing as religion, its bitter scorn of 
pompous inefficiency, its lampooning 
of wealth and privilege. Others, how. 
ever, may easily absorb poison from 
these pages—religious Knownothings, 
for example, and foes of higher educa- 
tion and class-conscious revolution- 
ists. That is about as near as we can 
come to a judgment. Not even the 
author himself can predict how many 
will be edified and how many will be 
hurt by this story of his, which few 
persons would be able, and hardly any- 
one but himself would have dared, to 
write. JOSEPH MC SORLEY, 


The Peacock Sheds His Tail. By Alice 
Tisdale Hobart. New York: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.75. 

This is a novel dealing with con- 
temporary Mexico, from about 1931 to 
the present. More specifically, it is a 
clever bit of propaganda for the Mexi- 
can Revolution, with the familiar for- 
mulae. The peacock, sung about in 
the ballads of the revolutionary sol- 
diers in the Villa-Zapata-Carranza era, 
here becomes the symbol of Mexican 
aristocracy and conservatism, hum- 
bled and forced into an acceptance of 
the new democracy and into interna- 
tional brotherhood with the United 
States on the eve of World War II. 

The story is woven around the mar- 
riage of Concha Navarro, a charming 
member of a rich aristocratic family 
of Mexico City with properties in the 
State of Morelos, to a young American, 
Jim Buchanan, of a Virginian fam- 
ily that had settled in Mexico after the 
Civil War. To achieve this union, 
Concha manages, through various 
stratagems, to break her engagemen 
to one Ramon, which had been ar- 
ranged according to custom by the 
family. Ramon turns out to be the 
villain of the piece, conspiring with 
the Nazis for petroleum and wreaking 
his personal revenge upon his Ameri- 
can rival. There are other problems 
connected with the marriage, but the 
solution of these is achieved in the 
gradual unfolding of the major theme. 
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The climax of the story is built around 
a brave attempt on the part of Jim to 
keep Mexico’s oil from going to Nazi 
Germany. 

In the pleading of her case for social 
and economic justice for the Indians, 
the author manages to give a very black 
picture of the family accepted as typi- 
cal of the Catholic elite of Mexico City. 
The grandmother is an old tyrant at- 
tempting to dominate even the third 
generation, the grandfather, a fanati- 
cal Spanish grandee. In fact, all the 
Mexicans of the higher class are re- 
ferred to as “Spaniards,” which is 
almost equivalent to calling cultured 
Americans “Englishmen.” Concha’s 
father, Vicente, among others, has a 
mistress on the side, whose illegiti- 
mate son keeps bobbing in and out 
with the members of the regular 
household. This situation is made to 
appear quite normal among the best 
families. In general, the Catholic 
Mexican aristocrats emerge as a rather 
despicable lot. The truly sterling 
characters are Protestants, anti-cleri- 
cals, and agnostics. It cannot be said 
that the author attacks the Catholic 


religion as such or is even frontally 


unsympathetic. She has, however, 
absorbed all the anti-clerical bromides 
so familiar in official Mexican propa- 
ganda past and present. 

In the Nazi plot, the Falangists of 
Franco Spain and the new Sinarchists 
of Mexico are represented as closely 
associated and as using the Church in 
an endeavor to split the western hemi- 
sphere at the Rio Grande. The repre- 
sentatives of Franco are shown as 
spreading the word that “democracy 
is a sin against the Church” and as 
trying to force all “Spaniards” in 
Mexico to join the Falangists. 

The Sinarchists, however, come in 
for the worst beating. Their slogans 
are alleged to be: “The old Mexico re- 
stored. Church and State one. Land- 
owners holding the power and riches. 
Union with Spain.” They are fur- 
ther pictured as a military and fanati- 
cal organization, opposed to the edu- 
cation of the Indian, and standing out 
“against Protestantism, against democ- 
racy.” It might be well for the author 
to give more exact study to this or- 
ganization before making accusations 
of this character and scope. 


In this reviewer’s opinion, Mrs. 
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Hobart, despite a fine sense of ideal- 
ism, betrays a definite immaturity of 
understanding of the difficult cur- 
rents of Mexican thought, does scant 
justice to the Catholic faith, clergy and 
organizations of Mexico, and while 
hinting at certain solid bases of un- 
derstanding between Mexico and the 
United States, fails to make a distinc- 
tive contribution to this cause. 
JAMES A. MAGNER. 


William Morris, Medievalist and Revo- 
lutionary. By Margaret R. Grennan. 
New York: King’s Crown Press. 
$2.50. 

The advance of socialism in our 
time and its recent victory in Britain 
serve to remind us that William Morris 
was not only a poet, a craftsman, and 
master of the Kelmscott Press, but a 
convinced and outspoken socialist who 
for many years dedicated time, talent, 
and unrivaled energy to the cause of 
social reform. The hatred he came 
to feel for modern civilization was the 
inevitable growth of his instinctive 
love of the Middle Ages and his pas- 
sionate sympathy for his fellows. 
Other men moved by a like sympathy 
had found in the Middle Ages what 
they deemed an indictment of the 
slavery of the workman in their gen- 
eration and a program for a brighter 
and perhaps utopian future. A “medi- 
eval tradition” was in the making with 
its sources in Cobbett’s History of the 
Protestant Reformation, Southey’s Col- 
loquies, Book II. of Carlyle’s Past and 
Present, Ruskin’s “The Nature of 
Gothic,” from The Stones of Venice, 
and Pugin’s Contrasts, and it is Dr. 
Grennan’s concern to define and de- 
velop the interrelations of Morris’ 
medievalism and his socialism and to 
indicate his place in the “tradition.” 

Loving the Middle Ages more than 
Ruskin and understanding them bet- 
ter than Carlyle, Morris shared none 
of the ethical preoccupations of the 
two “prophets” and praised neither 
the feudalism of the one nor the hero- 
archy of the other. He is the fitting 
symbol of that aspect of the Victorian 
Age which persistently returned to the 
past to recapture the lost responsibil- 
ity of man to man. The joy in labor 
which he discovered for himself he 
desiderated for the countless slaves 
of a mechanized existence who formed 
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the mass of Englishmen but whose 
forefathers had lived in the fifteenth 
century Golden Age of English labor 
when the craftsman tasted the joy of 
freedom in his work and, in Morris’ 
words, “all the world glittered with 
its brightness and quivered with its 
vigor.” Morris sought a return to 
what commercialism and individual- 
ism broke off: “the medieval tradition 
of responsibility of man for man, not 
in a hierarchical society this time, but 
in a world of equals.” In his Utopian 
schemes Morris yielded no place to 
Catholic Christianity but an important 
one to craft guilds which he consid- 
ered genuinely democratic in spirit 
and their idea the medieval counter- 
part of his conception of modern 
Communism. 

As revelations of a golden past which 
he hoped would provide the pattern 
for England’s future Dr. Grennan ana- 
lyzes Morris’ Dream of John Ball and 
his prose romances, reserving her 
final chapter for a brilliant portrayal 
of the movement of Morris’ thought 
“from the hope for change, to the need 
of it, and finally to its inevitability”; 
for a summary of the social changes 
he required to insure a Utopian fu- 
ture; and for a presentation of his 
views as they appear in the utterances 
of such unlike latter-day prophets as 
the distributist, Father McNabb, and 
the Communist, John Strachey. 

Unerring in its research, lucid in its 
presentation of ideas and tendencies 
whether of an individual or an epoch, 
and stylistically distinguished, this 
book is an example of creative schol- 
arship at its best. 

JOSEPH J. REILLY. 









































































































































































































































‘ The Theater Book of the Year. 1944- 

> 1945. A Record and Interpretation. 
By George Jean Nathan. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 

The Best Plays of 1944-1945, and The 
Year Book of the Drama in America. 
Edited by Burns Mantle. [lustrated. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 
“A serious critic, by the dictates of 

tradition, is not supposed to have a 

good time,” says Mr. Nathan. A good 

4 many playwrights, this past year, may 

? have felt that most critics live strictly 

up to this tradition, but what Mr. 

Nathan adds is that drama of “real 

merit” is more often than not tragical, 
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and “mere entertainment” is presum. 
ably beneath serious consideration, 
New York has had only one Shake 
spearean production in a whole year 
so it is fair for Mr. Nathan to be 
caustic about the poverty of quality 
and the richness of amusement in the 
late extremely prosperous theatrical 
season. But since wholesome amuse- 
ment seems one very benign adjunct 
of the theater, I am glad Mr. Nathan is 
not afraid to admit that he enjoyed a 
very good time at Harvey, which he 
rates as the best comedy, and with 
Leo G. Carroll in The Late George 
Apley. Carroll is chosen for having 
given the best male performance of 
the season, with Laurette Taylor repre- 
senting the ladies, two decisions which 
I, for one, most heartily endorse. The 
credit for the best set and lighting goes 
to Jo Mielziner for The Glass Me- 
nagerie; Carousel is listed as the best 
musical. The best new drama is Dark 
of the Moon, although Mr. Nathan ad- 
mits that the script has been badly 
mauled. What it may have been like 
in its original production as satirical 
folk drama, is hard to say, but its 
theme now is certainly befuddled. 
Mr. Nathan is keenly disappointed 
in the achievement of the City Center 
Theater. Little Women was their only 
original production, but Harriet, The 
Cherry Orchard, Porgy and Bess, The 
Merry Widow and Carmen Jones at 
popular prices seems not too bad for a 
municipal theater which enjoys no en- 
dowment—that is the point that should 
cause New York to blush. He also dis- 
counts the double season of ballet. But 
he does champion New York as pos- 
sessing the most discriminating public 
in the country. The action of Com- 
missioner Moss in closing Trio arouses 
G. J. to some verbal violence. He asks 
the logic of declaring Trio, which 
showed abnormal perversion to be 
disgusting and the cause of disgrace 
and suicide, to be dangerous to public 
morals, when no action was taken 
about The Voice of the Turtle “which 
treats very alluringly of the pleasures 
of promiscuous normal sex _ inter- 
course.” As an argument against cen- 
sorship, Mr. Nathan’s point is well 
taken, although I cannot admit that 
the stage is the place for abnormal 
psychology even when seriously treat- 
ed. Our theater stands in need of an 
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Emily Post to set up certain standards 
of good taste; policed censorship will 
always arouse opposition. 

The Theater Book is a very full rec- 
ord. Even the lowliest production is 
duly and, at times, it seems too copi- 
ously noted. Mr. Nathan’s persever- 
ing loyalty to the theater, the honesty 
of his comments and the venom of 
his invective have won for him a defi- 
nite authority. There is no doubt that 
his praise can be a valuable asset to 
an actor. So can his criticism. 

The record which Mr. Burns Mantle 
has kept so faithfully of the current 
theater in America since 1919, with its 
condensed version of the ten best 
plays, and casts and synopses of the 
others, has stored up for him a debt 
of gratitude with compound interest. 
His book is a far more practical rec- 
ord than Mr. Nathan’s but without the 
latter’s flavorsome background. Mr. 
Nathan also approves of six of the 
plays listed by Mr. Mantle: A Bell for 
Adano, The Late George Apley, I Re- 
member Mama, The Glass Menagerie, 
Dear Ruth. Mr. Mantle’s choices which 
have felt the Nathanic lash are The 
Hasty Heart, Soldier’s Wife, Anna 
Lucasta and Foolish Notion. This year 
Mr. Mantle’s favorites have also been 
the public’s choice, but often he has 
had the courage to select a so-called 
failure. I disagree with him on Anna 
Lucasta. EUPHEMIA V. R. WYATT. 


The Burning Glass, and Other Poems, 
including “The Traveller.” By Wal- 
ter De la Mare. New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50. 

Not for the first time has this poet 
written as he does here of death and 
the transiency of earthly things, but 
this volume is pervaded to an excep- 
tional degree by a consciousness of 
life’s decline, an awareness of “sands 
out-run,” a circumstance which is 
scarcely remarkable in view of the 
fact that Walter De la Mare is seventy- 
two. Not that the verse here collected 
implies the slightest decline in poetic 
power, which, if anything, has grown 
deeper and stronger. Although the 
volume contains none of the verses so 
long associated with Mr. De la Mare’s 
fame, poems of life’s morning and the 
innocency of childhood, poems with a 
strange spell-like power of conjuring 
up childhood’s magic or summoning 


into reality those fabulous countries 
in which we believe long after we have 
put childhood by, all the familiar quali- 
ties of his poetry are here,—its musi- 
cal cadences, its haunting beauty, its 
ability to evoke unforgettable glimpses 
of natural loveliness, its persistent in- 
timation that all such grace is but the 
shadow of an unseen, transcendent 
Beauty. 

They are all here, and yet to one 
who for many years has cherished 
De la Mare’s poetry, this volume is a 
disappointment. For to have loved his 
poetry as I have done is to have looked 
toward him with expectation, trusting 
that he who already stood so many 
cubits above his contemporaries would, 
by coming into the plenitude of his 
promise, rise to the stature of a major 
poet. Not only does this volume dis- 
appoint that hope, but it explains the 
poet’s failure. For above all things 
the human heart craves certainty, and 
the great poets of the world, its proph- 
ets and leaders of thought, have met 
that need with ringing affirmations, 
often, it is true, erroneous, but the 
seeking soul refuses to be put off with 
un grand peut-étre. And painful as it 
is to record, that, it seems to me is 
what the wistfulness which is the pre- 
dominant note of De la Mare’s poetry 
amounts to. It constitutes a great part 
of his charm, it is filled with pathos, a 
sense of tears, it reveals his profound 
devotion to “whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever good, whatsoever 
lovely,” and yet shows him shaken by 
the fear that all is delusion and dream. 

If only the poet’s realization of a 
spiritual order might have outgrown 
its Oriental vagueness and come to the 
realization of a Divine Personality 
watching over the universe, the superb- 
ly beautiful poem entitled “The Trav- 
eller” might have been something more 
than a non-committal answer to the 
riddle of one of his earliest poems, 
“The Listeners,” for surely there is not 
much more of reassurance in the 
glimpse of Anima Mundi vouchsafed 
to the dying eyes of the second Trav- 
eller as he reaches the end of his 
agonizing journey. 

There is, however, one thing about 
Walter De la Mare that is unequivo- 
cally certain, and that is the sincere 
humility which underlies his wistful- 
ness, which is, in part, the cause of 
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his wistfulness, inspiring some of his 
most memorable phrases, his truest 
insights into the human heart, and 
holding him even now standing 
abashed on the threshold of joy. Not 
even his diffidence can refuse to be- 
lieve that there is a Listener, lovingly 
attentive to the poignant cry uttered 
in the poem which gives its title to 
this volume: 


“To very God who day and night 
Tells me my sands out-run, 
I cry in misery infinite, 
‘I am thy long-lost son.’ ” 


BLANCHE M. KELLY. 


Men Who Have Walked with God. By 
Sheldon Cheney. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $3.75. 

The Perennial Philosophy. By Aldous 
Huxley. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00. 

It may be that the noisy ending of 
our global war marks the self-destruc- 
tion of materialism. Out of the ex- 
cited writing that has accompanied 
the event, emerge two books by rep- 
resentative thinkers who take it for 
granted that “the apprehension of 
spiritual values in mortal things is the 
real substance of living.” It is not 
spirituality from the intellectual point 
of view in which these writers are in- 
terested; it is spirituality as lived, and 
lived on its highest plane, to which 
they look to lift the world out of mate- 
rialism. Mysticism is the theme of 
both books, reverent enthusiasm their 
common mood; each, in its provoca- 
tive thought, holds out a challenge. 
Yet, while complementing each other, 
the two works differ widely in form, 
method and tone. Each gains by be- 
ing read in the light of the other. 

Sheldon Cheney, art and theater 
critic, watches the story of mysticism 
unfold pictorially through the centu- 
ries, from the pre-Christian sages of 
the East to William Blake in the by- 
streets of London. There is an historic 
scene as background to each chap- 
ter, and the mystical thought of that 
age is studied through the life as well 
as through the words of its character- 
istic seers, be they philosophers, poets, 
painters, or ascetics. The author, with 
singular impersonality and with great 
delight in the beauty of holy living, 
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reveals these characters vividly and 
sympathetically; they speak for them. 
selves. His thesis is clear and yp. 
questionable: the desirability—rather, 
the compelling need—of quiet of soul, 
and of that contemplative outlook 
which leads to the experience of direct 
communion with God. 

The simplicity of this aim and the 
objectivity with which it is pursued, 
lead to an interesting result. Although 
no attempt is made to evaluate the 
claims of various religious systems to 
be the truest fountainhead of the mys- 
tic life, the manner of their presenta- 
tion of itself reveals the unique posi- 
tion of Christianity. The Oriental 
sages, the Greek philosophers, are seen 
to foreshadow and to reach out; the 
Catholic saints shine with the secu- 
rity of possession; the seers of the 
ages of Reformation and Enlighten- 
ment, show, in spite of their passion- 
ate earnestness, the confusion result- 
ing from breakdown and loss. Mr. 
Cheney writes with no trace of big- 
otry or prejudice, and his sincerity 
tends to neutralize the mistakes and 
the doctrinal uncertainties which the 
Catholic reader must inevitably find in 
a book on such a theme. 

Mr. Huxley does not follow the time- 
line. He plunges into the psycho- 
logical heart of the matter, and con- 
siders one aspect of mysticism after 
another in a series of brief and bril- 
liant essays to which the seers of 
every age bring their contributions. 
His main idea too is simple: only the 
holy, the loving, the pure of heart, 
can enter into that experimental 
knowledge of God which is the essence 
of the Perennial Philosophy. He is 
not in the least pictorial or biographi- 
cal, and would that he were a little 
more historical! . With telling aphor- 
isms, he cuts deeply into philosophic 
knots, and wrestles with the weight- 
iest of abstract problems. His long 
quotations from mystics of all shades 
of belief contrast strikingly, in their 
serene and luminous phrases, with his 
own tortuous although desperately 
sincere strivings after the same peace. 

This sincerity cannot compensate 
for the fact that some dye has deeply 
colored his outlook on the Church. 
Time and again he gives a caricature 
of her doctrine in the language of 
prejudice, then attempts to build up, 
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in fittingly beautiful words, some more 
attractive truth—which often enough 
comes near to being the truth of the 
Church indeed (as, for instance, in 
the chapter on atonement). It is the 
old story of historical misrepresenta- 
tions in the past casting long shadows. 
Ambiguities and contradictions (not 
to mention technical blasphemies) 
abound whenever theology enters in. 
But the author only trespasses on that 
ground because he cannot avoid doing 
so. His main theme is neither rea- 
son nor revelation, but prayer and 
the resulting mystical experience, and 
here his vision has been cleared by 
his study of the authentic mystics 
whose writings he has drawn together 
in this “anthology with enlighten- 
ing comment.” By devious roads he 
reaches sure footing, and rests upon a 
beatitude: “Blessed are the clean of 
heart.” 

Although the two books differ so 
completely in style and in their treat- 
ment of a single theme,—the one his- 
toric, artistic, serene, the other philo- 
sophical, psychological and tense— 
similar conclusions can be drawn and 
judgments formed from them. In the 
first place some very interesting topics 
are thrown out for consideration in 
each: the differing mentalities of 
East and West, the superiority of in- 
tuitive contemplation over reason, the 
relation between mysticism and the 
time-spirit of a given age. Then the 
question of language comes to the 
fore. Many of the confusions in both 
books arise from the fact that terms 
are loosely used which in theology 
have a strict meaning—grace and per- 
sonality, for instance. Conversely, 
these works offer to Catholic writers 
an implicit challenge: the phraseology 
as well as the discoveries of modern 
science and psychology have not, per- 
haps, been sufficiently valued and 
used, and they are, after all, the lan- 
guage of the future. Lastly, interest- 
ing comparisons arise between the 
passages chosen by each author for 
quotation. In this respect it is rather 
striking to see what a prominent place 
is given by each to Meister Eckhart, 
who is not only one of the greatest but 
also one of the most ambiguous of 
Catholic mystics, and against some of 
whose propositions the Church has 
warned us. 
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This leads us to the gravest difficulty 
to be faced in these two masterly 
books. Mr. Cheney pleasantly implies 
and Mr. Huxley belligerently states 
that the “great historical religions” 
share the truth between them; it is up 
to us to find “the highest common fac- 
tor.” In the face of such “tolerance,” 
the Church can only do as she has 
always done, plead guilty to the charge 
of “intolerance.” She cannot abdicate 
her claims to possess the God-assured 
fullness of truth; the scattered truths 
found in “the great religions” are 
foreshadowings or afterglows of the 
one Truth Who is Christ living on in 
His Mystical Body. 

Yet, as Father Jean de Menasce has 
so luminously said, we must judge of 
the fundamental quality of a book by 
the direction in which it is moving. 
In spite of the latitudinarianism of 
both and the positive misrepresenta- 
tions of one of them, these two books 
are moving in the right direction, 
away from agnosticism and the en- 
slavement to matter toward God and 
His reign by grace in souls. Such hun- 
gering after the beauty of prayer on 
the part of representative thinkers of 
our day is one reason for hoping that 
the noisy ending of the global war 
does mark the self-destruction of ma- 
terialism. MARGARET WILLIAMS. 


A State University Surveys the Humani- 
ties. Edited with a Foreword by 
Loren C, MacKinney, Nicholson B. 
Adams and Harry K. Russell. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Caro- 


lina Press. $4.00. 

It was inevitable that the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina would help to 
celebrate its sesquicentennial with a 
book of this kind. The Tarheel cam- 
pus is known and respected as the 
leading State university of the south, 
and the seventeen famous men who 
have contributed chapters to this book 
have done a great deal to spread that 
knowledge and respect. Understand- 
ably, however, the contributions are 
of varying quality. Twelve profes- 
sors, two ex-professors, a doctor, a 
lawyer and a business man, sometimes 
present mutually contradictory opin- 
ions of the Humanities. 

Some of the ideas are already out of 
date, even in academic circles; for ex- 
ample: “The world is intoxicated and 
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exhilarated with a sense of the mag- 
nitude and the might, the magic and 
the mystery, of overwhelming and irre- 
sistible power bequeathed to man- 
kind by mathematics, science, and in- 
vention” (p. 145). Some are positively 
erroneous; for example: “Truth ap- 
pears to be a relative thing whether 
we deal with religion, ethics, economy, 
government, medical care, or even 
mathematics” (p. 169). Some show a 
naive unawareness of the trends of 
contemporary thought; for example: 
“Perhaps we can see more clearly 
today a growing relationship or iden- 
tity among the ideals contained in each 
of man’s basic concepts of politics, 
economics, education, and religion” 
(p. 190). But some demonstrate a keen 
insight; for example: “The experimen- 
tal approach to the major social and 
economic problems in this country is 
still typically innocent of the syllo- 
gism” (p. 177). 

Norman Foerster’s chapter, “The 
Future of the Humanities in State Uni- 






LITERATURE AND FICTION: The Prac- 
tical Cogitator or The Thinker’s An- 
thology. Selected and Edited by 
Charles P. Curtis and Ferris Greens- 
let (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.00). Instead of the subtitle The 
Thinker’s Anthology, chosen for this 
collection of excerpts from the thought- 
ful writings of the ages, we would sub- 
stitute “The Unbeliever’s Anthology,” 
for with few exceptions the writers 
quoted are men who are frankly hos- 
tile to theism and to Christianity. 
Among the editors’ favorites are Croce, 
Darwin, Dewey, Diderot, Ellis, Emer- 
son, Freud, Hobbes, Holmes, Huxley, 
Marx, Mill, Robinson, Rousseau, Shaw, 
Spengler, Spinoza, Voltaire, White- 
head. These “master” thinkers tell us 
that God, the soul, immortality, and 
freedom of the will are fictions, in- 
capable of proof; that the doctrine of 
future reward and punishment is “a 
michievous lie”; that miracles are in 
no sense credentials of the divinity of 
Christ; that religion can survive only 
as a consciously accepted system of 
make-believe; that religion is compati- 
ble with the entire absence of theology. 
The editors admit that “many good 
things have been omitted from preju- 
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versities,” which fills almost one-fourth 
of the book, gives a brilliant exhibj. 
tion of remorseless logic. He thor. 
oughly demolishes the “naturalistic” 
university, and says more than a pass. 
ing word of contempt for the “educa. 
tionists” and the “vocationalists.” He 
makes no excuse for explaining and 
defending traditional liberal educa. 
tion, inspired by the humanistic idea) 
and worthy of the dignity of man, 
What can be done to achieve it? “Cur. 
ricular legerdemain is no substitute for 
a change of heart and mind in the pro- 
fessoriate. What we are suffering from 
today is not so much a trivialized eur. 
riculum as a trivialized faculty. The 
only fundamental way to improve the 
curriculum is to improve the faculty 
which designs the curriculum” (p, 
247). He accuses state universities 
of harboring pedants, dilettanti and 
career-builders on the faculty, none of 
them having a concept of the purpose 
of the humanities. 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 


dice and from ignorance” —a state- 
ment which we heartily endorse. 

The Book of Catholic Authors (Third 
Series). Edited by Walter Romig (De- 
troit: Walter Romig & Co. $2.20). 
Any librarian, and especially Catholic 
librarians, will testify to the value of 
Walter Romig’s series of brief biogra- 
phies of Catholic authors, in answer- 
ing the many questions asked of them. 
This third volume maintains the high 
level and interest of its predecessors, 
and helps answer the unjust taunt of 
many an outsider: “You have no 
Catholic authors of distinction.” In 
the aforementioned anthology of 556 
pages, The Practical Cogitator, only 
two Catholic writers of today are 
included — Chesterton and Newman. 
Curtis of Harvard and Greenslet of 
Columbia, the editors, ought to buy 
The Book of Catholic Authors. 

The Romance of Tristan and Iseult. 
As retold by Joseph Bédier (New York: 
Pantheon Books. $3.50). The French 
original of this beautifully printed 
book — woven together from Anglo- 
Norman, French and German sources 
by Joseph Bédier, a poet who is also 
a scholar—was crowned by the French 
Academy and appeared in more than 
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three hundred editions. The transla- 
tion by Hilaire Belloc and Paul Rosen- 
feld forms a connected, smooth-flow- 
ing, delightful version of one of the 
greatest love stories in human litera- 
ture. The Dutch Joep Nicolas has well 
conceived and skillfully drawn the 
numerous illustrations. 

Arch of Triumph. By Erich Maria 
Remarque. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Walter Sorrell and Denver 
Lindley (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. $3.00). The blurb of 
the Arch of Triumph declares that 
“Remarque in this stirring new book 
reaches the heights.” As a matter of 
fact he reaches the depths in a nause- 
ating hodgepodge of blatant atheism, 
gross immorality and planned murder. 
The hero, Ravic, is a German refugee 
doctor forbidden by law to practice in 
France. He makes his living by per- 


forming difficult operations — chiefly 
abortions — for incompetent society 
doctors, and by serving as house 
physician to a Paris house of ill fame. 
The heroine Joan Madou is a moronic 
young woman who sells her virtue on 
easy terms to anyone who will pay 


her bills. If you are interested in the 
management of French houses of pros- 
titution; if you wish to learn how to 
commit murder without suffering the 
penalty of the law; if you desire to 
spend a few hours in the company of 
as low a set of scoundrels as we have 
met in the pages of one story you will 
read this ultra-realistic novel. 

Dark Was the Wilderness. By P. W. 
0’Grady and Dorothy Dunn (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00). 
The setting of this stirring historical 
novel is the peninsula forming part of 
the present Simcoe County, Ontario, 
which extends into the southeastern 
end of Georgia Bay. Following the 
Jesuit Relations it describes vividly 
the deaths of the Jesuit martyrs— 
Jogues, Brebeuf, Lalemant and Goupil. 
The story tells of two Huron chiefs— 
Teondecharran, the pagan Indian, who 
believed that the welfare of the tribe 
depended on sacrificing one’s enemies 
to the sun-god, and his brother, Chiwa- 
tenwa, a soul naturally Christian, who 
fought against the malice of the hunch- 
back sorcerer, and welcomed the com- 
ing of the priest apostles. You will 
enjoy every page of this well written, 
interesting tale. 
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History: Lay My Burden Down. A 
Folk History of Slavery. Edited by 
B. A. Botkin (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $3.50). Some ten 
years ago, the Federal Writers Project 
set about the organized collection of 
information from ex-slaves in nearly 
twenty States; and the man who super- 
vised this work was later commis- 
sioned to publish a series of selections 
which would as far as possible impart 
the flavor of the entire collection. The 
volume named above is the result. It 
is a unique specimen of folklore taken 
from the lips of over 300 ex-slaves who 
are named and described in an appen- 
dix. It gives intensely interesting de- 
tails on daily life in the slave quarters, 
customs connected with slave-sales, 
punishments, amusements, weddings, 
games, songs, superstitions, medical 
treatment, education, religion and 
other subjects. We get a glimpse also 
of the contrast between what the 
slaves expected of freedom and what 
they got; and we learn something 
about Reconstruction, about the ac- 
tivities of secret organizations, about 
the attitude of the ex-slave toward 
the younger generation born in free- 
dom. It would be difficult to imagine 
a reader who could turn the pages of 
this book without finding something of 
interest. 

History of World War II. By Fran- 
cis Trevelyan Miller, Litt.D., LL.D., 
with a Board of Historical and Mili- 
tary Authorities (Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Co. $5.00). A large 
corps of writers scattered through 
some thirty countries have contributed 
to this narrative. It contains extracts 
from official records, maps and photo- 
graphs, and, in a hundred well ar- 
ranged, clearly written chapters, it 
summarizes the epic struggle so well 
that one may quickly obtain a brief 
statement or a bird’s-eye view of facts 
which, if presented in detail, would 
fill an immense number of volumes. 
The book nicely fulfills its purpose of 
providing a one-volume summary for 
use in homes, schools and libraries. 

Soldier of Democracy. A Biography 
of Dwight Eisenhower. By Kenneth 
S. Davis (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $3.50). The man 
named above is one of the few con- 
spicuous world figures who have gone 
through these present troubled years 
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with constantly increasing stature. 
His career, up to the present, would 
entitle him to third place in Artemus 
Ward’s famous appraisal of heroic 
personalities, “Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington are the two great 
men who never slopped over.” Al- 
though not of course a definitive biog- 
raphy, the book presents a fairly com- 
plete account of General Eisenhower’s 
life up to June, 1944. It gives the back- 
ground of the family in Pennsylvania 
and in Kansas, and tells the story of 
the typically American childhood and 
youth of the boy, “from the wrong side 
of the tracks,” who went steadily for- 
ward by virtue of fine mental and 
moral qualities to his present unique 
position. Unfortunately, the author 
has thought it necessary to add his 
own running commentary upon world 
events; and he leaves himself open to 
well deserved criticism for inept and 
unnecessary display of political and 
religious prejudice. 


MISCELLANEOUS: They Shall Live 
Again. By Marguerite T. Boylan, Ph.D. 
(New York: Cosmopolitan Science and 
Art Service Co. $2.25). During the 
First World War, Margaret Boylan, at 
that time a member of the overseas 
staff of the N. C. W. C., became ac- 
quainted with the Catholic Action 
movement in several European coun- 
tries; and since them she has main- 
tained her acquaintance with similar 
activities on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In this book she sketches the back- 
ground of the organizations that func- 
tioned in the field of social service and 
religious welfare in the period be- 
tween the First and Second World 
Wars and outlines the principles up- 
on which the work has been conduct- 
ed. She pays a handsome and well 
deserved tribute to the late Monsignor 
John J. Burke, C.S.P., a former editor 
of Tue CATHOLIC WorLD, who was gen- 
eral chairman of the Committee on 
Special War Activities of the National 
Catholic War Council which served 
both the American armed forces and 
civilians in the devastated regions. 
Much more than a mere record of 


achievement, it contains information 
which could be put to good use in the 
present attempts at post-war recop. 
struction. 

Conducted Tour. By Ada Halpern 
with Foreword by Eleanor F, Rath. 
bone, M.P. (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
$2.00). The author of this book, a 
native of Lwow, educated in Poland 
and in Switzerland, specializing in 
mathematics, was living in Warsaw at 
the time of the Russian invasion of 
1939. Her father taken to prison then, 
is presumably dead. She, her invalid 
mother and her young sister, were de- 
ported into Eastern Russia. From her 
diary she composed this deeply moy- 
ing little volume which, by its wealth 
of detail and its extraordinary absence 
of emotion, will carry quick convic- 
tion to most readers. Going over this 
calm, dispassionate recital of brutal 
cruelties inflicted upon helpless peo- 
ple, one cannot but think also of the 
untold horrors suffered by other in- 
articulate victims of the Soviet. 

El Catolicismo en Estados Unidos. 
By Ricardo Pattee (Mexico: Editorial 
Jus). The publishing house named 
above, little known in this country, is 
worthy of high praise. Its output in- 
cludes the complete works of Alaman 
in 12 volumes, the History of Mezico 
by Ugarte in 4 volumes, a Spanish 
translation of some of Claudel’s writ- 
ings, and a biography of Garcia 
Moreno by Richard Pattee, author also 
of this brief sketch of the foundation 
and growth of Catholicism in the 
United States. Containing more than 
500 pages, with a table of contents and 
a short general bibliography but un- 
fortunately without an index, the new 
book will help to make Catholics bet- 
ter known south of the Rio Grande. 
The author seems to go out of his way 
to borrow trouble by giving a list 
(p. 248) of the French and English 
writers whom he regards as superior 
to Americans in the same field; but, 
considering the many difficulties in- 
herent in this work, one should be 
very lenient in dealing with its short- 
comings, which, on the whole, are not 
serious. 
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Our Contributors 


DesPITE having printed the very well 
received article by Jabir Shibli, “The 
Palestine Reality,” in January, we do 
not hesitate to give our readers this 
month JoHN EARLE UHLER’s “Is Amer- 
ica Fair to Islam?” for both reflect a 
point of view that deserves as much 
attention as can be given it just now. 
Dr. Uhler, for years a student of world 
history, has often sounded a warning 
note in our pages concerning Islam. 
He writes with the urbanity and sure- 
ness of the thinker and the scholar. 

Ir is well when the shooting is over 
and the smoke has cleared away to 
take stock and see just what is left in 
the over-all picture. Just this Erik 
M. voN KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN shows us 
in his present “Europe After World 
War II.” and we are tempted to ask 
“What did it profit?” The author’s 


pen is a busy one these days and his 
name appears frequently 


in many 
periodicals, Catholic and secular. 
HELEN WILLIAMS, a new contributor, 
convicts the Communists “Out of Their 
Own Mouths,” in her carefully com- 
piled collection of quotations that it is 


well to have on record. Miss Williams 


lives in Milwaukee and has been 
trained in such diverse fields as jour- 
nalism and occupational therapy, be- 
tween which she divides her time. 
We can see our subscribers leafing 
eagerly through this February number 
to Part II. of the Apspot Horne’s “A 
Stolen Horse,” skipping for the nonce 
even the Editorial Comment! In these 
few pages the author brings to life 
most skillfully another day and age. 
We know there are many who 
would say with C. J. Eustace, who has 
known “Jacques Maritain, Philosopher 
of Our Age” for many years, that he 
“owes much to him.” Some of that 
debt he pays in making M. Maritain 
known to the general reader as a 
lovable human person as well as a 
great philosopher. We introduced 
Mr, Eustace to our readers in January, 
1945, writing on “Canada’s Catholic 
Nation.” English born, he has lived 
in Canada since 1925, and became a 
Catholic there four years later. He is 


the author of several books and of 
numerous articles in magazines here 
and in England. Part II. of his study 
of M. Maritain will appear next month. 

Ir a sense of humor is the just bal- 
ance of all the faculties of man, we 
would say that Sarah Leslie is a very 
well balanced person,—for of her 
sense of humor there is no shadow of 
a doubt as readers of “Simply Out of 
This World” will agree,—that is if they 
are well balanced persons too. Miss 
Leslie, B.A., B.S., who lives in Minne- 
apolis, is a librarian and a public re- 
lations woman, and does a little teach- 
ing on the side. 

More and more frequently of late 
have we come across European con- 
verts who were helped along their 
road to truth by the Danish philoso- 
pher of whom M. Wuitcoms (Mrs. 
JoHN AMBROSE) HeEss_ writes in 
“Kierkegaard and Isaac Penington,” 
and she herself acknowledges a like 
debt to her second subject, though 
neither S. K. nor Penington ever came 
to the true Church himself. Mrs. Hess 
has expert knowledge of both men and 
their works; she edited a book of ex- 
cerpts from Penington’s. writings and 
is the proud possessor of the 1681 
family copy of his complete Works. 

Our next contributor, Rev. JoHN M. 
OESTERREICHER, is one of the converts 
referred to above, for it was while a 
medical student at the University of 
Vienna that, under the influence of 
Kierkegaard and Newman, he was con- 
verted from Judaism to Catholicism. 
Later he gave up medicine for theology 
and was ordained to the priesthood. 
From 1934 to 1938 Father Oester- 
reicher was the director in Vienna of 
the Opus Sancti Paulis, an institute de- 
voted to the interpretation of the Jew- 
ish question as a mystery of faith and 
to combating racialism. He also edit- 
ed Die Erfuelling, a review dedicated 
to the same purpose. It is not strange 
therefore that he, perforce, left Austria 
shortly after the Hitler invasion, com- 
ing to this country in 1940 after an 
interim in Fribourg, Rome and Paris. 
He is at present assistant at the Church 
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of the Assumption in this city and Re- 
search Professor of Sacred Theology 
at Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, and still busy by pen and by 
word of mouth in his chosen cause. 
He is the author of Racisme, Antisémi- 
tisme, Antichristianisme, published 
here, and of numerous articles in vari- 
ous periodicals. He has in prepara- 
tion a book on the theological import 
of Jewish history. We are happy to 
introduce him to our readers, espe- 
cially with “An Epistle to Sholem 
Asch.” 

WHILE, in this Catholic Press month, 
we are pleased to publish GERTRUDE 
M. Horagan’s “A Catholic Literary 
Front,” we must say that we were un- 
der the impression that we are al- 
ready giving Catholics many of the 
things which she envisages for her 
proposed new magazine,—and we 
know of the demise of one very good 
Catholic picture magazine of the Life 
kind, that perished for lack of sup- 
port. Miss Horgan, new in our pages, 
is Associate Professor of English and 
Education at Incarnate Word College, 
San Antonio, has a Boston newspaper 
background, was formerly book col- 
umnist for the St. Louis Register and 
is now on the reviewing staff of Best 
Sellers. She has been writing articles, 
stories and poems for several years 
under various pen names. 

WE hope sincerely that Messrs. Shot- 
well and Laserson will peruse with at- 
tention Rev. Rosert H. Lorp’s criti- 
cism of their recent book, Poland and 
Russia, which does indeed impel the 
question “Russia Always Right?” Dr. 
Lord writes with authority having 
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spent ten years teaching history 
Harvard University, holding an honor. 
ary, Ph.D., from the University of 
Lemberg, Poland, and being the ay. 
thor of The Second Partition of Pp. 
land, a standard work in its field, 
After his reception into the Church, 
Dr. Lord spent fifteen years as Pro. 
fessor of History in St. John’s Semi- 
nary, Brighton, and a few month’s ago 
was appointed Pastor of St. Pauls 
Church, Wellesley, Mass. 

AMONG our poets this month are two 
newcomers, HORTENSE BRANT, whose 
“On Hearing Debussy’s ‘The Sunken 
Cathedral’” was written for Harold 
Bauer after one of his concerts. Miss 
Brant, who has spent most of her life 
in Boulder, Colo., was graduated cum 
laude from the University of that 
State, and elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
She has had verse published in Exzten- 
sion, the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, etc. SISTER MICHAEL Man 
(“Where’er I Go”) is another Far 
Westerner, who entered the convent 
of the Incarnate Word and Blessed 
Sacrament, Corpus Christi, Tex., in 
1940 and is at present teaching in Our 
Lady of Consolation School, Riviera, 
Tex., and attending summer school at 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio. 
Her poetry has been highly praised by 
the cognoscenti. JoHN RICHARD Mort- 
LAND sends us his delicate “Birds Will 
Fly North Again” from his Norfolk 
home, Spottswood Manor. Maria K1nes- 
LEY reverts to poetry again in “The 
Widow’s Son” after giving us a prose 
contribution in December; and ETHEL 
BARNETT DE VITO charms us once more 
with her sensitive “Young Father.” 
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